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THE STAND-OUT 


OPACIFIER 
for... porcelain enamel 





Smooth performance makes Uverite rate ace-high 
with production men. * * The opacity and 


Use A coverage of Uverite Enamels run uniformly high. 





Burning range and clean surface make Uverite 
Enamels easy working. * * These are a few out- 
standing qualities which indicate why more pro- 
duction men use Uverite than any other opacifier. 


When you want a better, whiter surface . . . use 





Uverite as your mill addition opacifier. Large 


stocks are available and shipments are unrestricted. 


me HARSHAW CHEMICAL co. 


1945 East 97th Street, Cleveland 6, Ohio 
oO ee ee ed 2 ee 
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Fourteen years of service in the porcelain enameling indus- 
try convinced your editor of one serious industry need 
an independently published trade publication. devoted 
exclusively to Porcelain Enameling and Ceramic Finish- 
ing. to serve as a unified voice in this important field. 
Work as founder and first editor of a company-spon- 
sored magazine on porcelain enameling — as past Vice 
President and Executive Committee member of the 
Porcelain Enamel Institute — and experience in one of 
the Industry’s manufacturing organizations, in capacities 
varying from Assistant to the Vice President and General 
Manager to General Sales Manager — calling for contact 
with many problems of a technical, production and sales 


nature, served to amplify this conviction. 


An Idea 


On October 1, 1943, a rough “Dummy” of a proposed 
new publication (then un-named) to meet this need was 
presented to a few of the industry’s leaders attending a 


cooperative meeting in Cleveland. 


Response 


The reaction was unanimously favorable and enthusi- 
astic. Following this a name was selected and the idea 
presented by personal letter to a larger number of indus- 
try leaders, to get a cross section of opinion. Again the 
response was equally enthusiastic. Dozens of letters re- 
ceived from leading executives and plant men, repre- 
senting enameling plants and product manufacturers 
using ceramic finishes, attest to the need for such a 
publication as Fintsu and offer whole-hearted editorial 
support. (These letters include representation of the in- 
dustry’s leading Industrial Laboratories, Universities with 


Ceramic Departments and Co-operative Associations. | 


Advertising Support 


With the question of editorial support and reader inter- 
est answered by a true cross section of the industry, the 
next important step. a check of advertising support among 
logical advertisers and their agencies, was made. FINisH 


was accorded the same fine reception by these companies 
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THE 
* € ca and agencies 
fact that) most) advertising depart 
ments and agencies frown on taking 
space in a new publication, especially 





notwithstanding — the 


prior to publication of initial issues. 
A Responsibility 


This strong evidence of the need for a good publication, 
plus the confidence in the publisher as expressed in pre- 
publication support by readers. editorial contributors. 
and logical advertisers alike. places a responsibility in 
the hands of Dana Chase Publications that can not and 
will not be taken lightly. 

The ball has been passed to us, and we expect to 
spare no effort in taking it over for a touchdown in 
the interests of the porcelain enameling and ceramic 


finishing industry. 


Publication Policy 


Provide the Ceramic Finishing Field with its first inde- 
pendently published trade paper devoted exclusively to 
the Industry. (Including all manufacturers of refriger- 
ators, stoves, washing machines. architectural. signs, table 
tops, reflectors, kitchen ware, sanitary ware, and new 
users as they enter the field. ) 

Publish in attractive, modern, readable form a convoy 
for the best thoughts of the Industry for the advancement 
of the entire ceramic finishing field. 

Edit with open minds. unhampered by prejudices or 
subsidy, a publication endowed with complete freedom 


. 


of action, both editorially and financially. 


A Start 


We are off to a humble beginning with this first issue 
of Finisu. Your editor has full realization of the fact 
that the success of this new venture is as dependent on 
the active cooperation of the organizations in the industry 
as upon the Publisher and Finis writers. and it is with 
this in mind that we ask for reader comments on our first 
efforts. If you like Finisu, let us know. If you have 
constructive criticism or suggestions your letter will be 


even more important. This is your publication in which 


we will serve you to the best of our ability. 


Dane Chore 
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Inland Steel Completes 

















Fifty Years of Service 


Founded 


Eight men gathered around a table 
in Chicago on the afternoon of 
October 30, 1893-—fifty years ago. 
They were men who saw and un- 
derstood the needs of the rapidly 
growing Prairie Empire. 

They had come together to found 
the Inland Steel Company, to pur- 
chase a dismantled rolling mill, to 
place it in operation during a peri- 
od of war panic and business stag- 
nation. After months of effort the 
mill was started and in the first 
year 5,600 tons were rolled into 
many useful forms for steel-hungry 
industry and agriculture. 

Years passed —some in peace and 
plenty, others in war or depression, 
Steadily the little company forged 
ahead in the quality and the ac- 
ceptance ofits products. Land soon 
was acquired at Indiana Harbor, 
where Inland constructed its first 


in 1893 


open hearth furnaces and _ rolling 
mills. Expansion continued — blast 
furnaces, coke ovens, continuous 
mills, ore mines, coal mines, a lime- 
stone quarry, a fleet of freighters, 
a thoroughly equipped metallurgi- 
cal laboratory —until Inland Steel 
Company was in full control of es- 
sential basic materials and thequal- 
ity of all its many steel products. 
Production had climbed to3 300,000 
tons annually. Then came World 


War II. 


Almost over night Inland, with 
modern mills and thousands of 
skilled steelmakers, turned to pro- 
vide the steel to defend our coun- 
try —to win against aggression. 
Today, fifty years after its found- 
ing, Inland is sending its entire 
output to men who fight. When 
peace comes Inland again will send 
steel to men who build. 


INLAND STEEL COMPANY 


38 South Dearborn Street 


Chicago 3, Illinois 


Seles Offices: Milwaukee .- Detroit 


Cincinnati 


. 


St. Paul . 
New York 


St. Louis Kansas City 
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When Payne-Mahoney 
started up in the porce- 
lain enameling business 
on the Pacific Coast fif- 
teen years ago very few 
of the illuminated signs in this re- 
gion had porcelain enamel back- 
grounds. One reason was that the 
material had not been properly sold. 
Another reason was that hardly per- 
ceptible warping of the sign face, 
catching highlights from the neon 
tubes. might make the sign hard to 
read. So, the youthful and enter- 
prising partners. Harry C. Payne and 
Denis Mahoney, decided to build an 
electrically controlled and heated fur- 
nace with high enough sidewalls to 
provide for hanging all their flat 
This, they 


eliminate this warping and give a 


work. believed, would 
much flatter ware. 

This. first on the coast, 5 by 12- 
foot box type electric furnace ful- 
filled its promise, practically elimi- 
nated warping and “did a wonderful 
job in winning adoption of neon to 
porcelain enamel” says Denis Ma- 
honey. “During the ten year period 
1929-1939 at least half the signs out 
here became porcelain enamel. One 
illuminated sign producer alone made 
90% of his signs with porcelain 


backgrounds”. 


From Peace to War 


furnace that did 


such a successful job during peace- 


This electric 


time is doing a magnificent war job. 
More accurately, it is doing two war 
jobs: one outside the field of porce- 
lain enameling; the other with some 
entirely new applications of porce- 
lain. 


The partners quickly realized when 


war came that priorities would dry up 
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Using Porcelain Enameling Equipment 
to do War Jobs for Uncle Sam 


By é&ha Cidlow * WEST COAST CORRESPONDENT 


their normal business. They studied 
their facilities to determine to what 
kind of war production they might 
most effectively convert. Heat treat- 
ing provided the first answer. “We 
saw that we could handle a substan- 
tial amount of heat treating work in 
our two electric furnaces. Practically 
no change would be necessary; and 
the great advantage was that we could 
continue our porcelain enameling 
work —as much of it as might be 
procurable — at the same time with 


the same equipment.” 


First Heat Treating Job 


In January of 1942 Payne-Ma- 
honey took on their first heat treating 
job. The only plant conversion nec- 
essary was in handling’ equipment. 
Some of the pieces brought in for 
heat treating during the ensuing two 
years were considerably heavier than 
Payne-Ma- 


honey changed over to the heavier 


the heaviest metal sign. 


duty handling facilities and then went 
out after heat treating jobs in a big 
way. They took these jobs on a sub- 
contracting basis from prime war con- 
tractors with Government orders. 
“The work didn’t come to us,” said 
Mahoney. “We knew our equipment 
was suitable for heat treating work, 
we made the necessary change-over, 
and then went out and asked for the 
work we knew we could do.” They 
soon had a very great volume of this 
work. It has kept up steadily now for 
two years, the jobs ranging from 
heat treating of machine tools to 
ordinance. They have done a great 
deal of heat treating of fittings used 
in ship construction. Tool manufac- 
turers and shipyards are among their 
best customers. Pieces ranging in 
weight up to 1,800 pounds are treated 
in the furnaces, with complete suc- 


cess. 


So as to control temperatures in 
Payne-Mahoney 
eventually made quite a few alter- 


the lower range, 
ations in their pyrometrically-con- 
trolled electric furnace No. 2. 

“Of course if our furnaces had been 
of the gas- or oil-fired type, we could 
not have converted to heat treating,” 
(without major furnace alterations) 
Mahoney says. “Having the electrical 
furnaces enabled us to do this, with 
a minimum of expense involved in 
change over.” 


Equipment—Man Hour Ratio 


A great advantage in the heat treat- 
ing work is that it requires a mini- 
mum of labor. Here on the Pacific 
Coast, manpower is one of the scare- 
est and most precious of “commodi- 
ties” and the business man who does 
not have to compete for a lot of ex- 
pensive man hours is in a desirable 
situation. Heat treating necessitates 
long use of equipment, small use of 
labor. The ratio of equipment use to 
man hours for heat treating is figured 
by Mahoney at about 10-1; in porce- 
lain enameling work the ratio is al- 
most the other way around. Much of 
the heat treating work is done on 
night shift. 





Eha Gidlow 


Miss Gidlow has done editorial 
work for your editor for a num- 
ber of years and it is with 
pleasure that finish welcomes 
her as West Coast Correspon- 
dent. She will keep our readers 
informed of industry activity in 
this increasingly important in- 
dustrial section. 
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1 load of metal tubes ready for heat treatment in one of the porcelain enameling 
jurnaces at Payne-Mahoney’s, Oakland, California plant. This firm heat treats several 
hundred metal fittings a day for the Government. 


“We are doing about half of our 
pre-war dollar volume with one-fifth 


of the labor Mahoney 


One reason for the present economy 


force.” Says. 
in labor utilization is that the plant 
layout has been improved and altered 
to do away with unnecessary opera- 


tions. 


Porcelain Enameling, Too 


Some of the plant’s war work calls 
for both heat treating and enameling. 
For instance, a recent job was on a 
tank 


It had to be porcelain en- 


rheostat made of very heavy 
material. 
ameled after a stress relieving opera- 
tion. This tank weighed 1400 pounds. 
Cross sections varied from 114 to 1” 
in thickness. “We did a good job 
on it.” Mahoney commented. “Before 
the war that tank would have been 
made of stainless steel. monel metal. 
copper. or some other non-ferrous ma- 
terial”. During this war period, 
Payne-Mahoney have been enameling 
a number of different types of tanks 
for production plants, photographic 
enterprises, etc. In many places where 
more expensive materials were de- 
manded, iron tanks covered with por- 


celain are now being tried. 
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The heat treating work continues 
fairly steadily. with a tremendous de- 
Navy for 


heat treating of certain part fittings 


mand by the Army and 


uses unspecified. For the past two 
years Payne-Mahoney have done sev- 
eral hundred a day of these fittings. 
destined for an important war use 
and the demand still holds. 


Sand Blast Busy 


The firm is making use of another 
department of its porcelain enamel- 
ing plant in war work. This is the 
sand blast section. used in normal 
times for porcelain enameling opera- 


When the war 


came, with demand for every sort of 


tions with cast iron. 


equipment, Payne-Mahoney made its 
sand blast available to those in need 
of this work in annealing operations 

to clean from parts the scale ac- 
quired in annealing. Contractors in 
the Oakland vicinity formerly had to 
haul their work twenty-five miles to 
have this done. ra 

“But our bread and butter or 
should | say the butter on the bread 

is the specialty enameling we have 
been doing recently for the Govern- 


ment and for industries with priori- 






ties that don’t extend to vital mate- 
rials.” 

This specialty work extends all the 
way from small and large kitchen and 
Navy. to 


kinds of porcelain enameled 


galley equipment for the 
many 
piping and fittings. It includes also 
the tanks mentioned before. 

The piping is an interesting use of 
porcelain. Payne-Mahoney are doing 
a great deal of it. on piping ranging 
from 114,” to 6” 


side and out in lengths up to eighteen 


sizes, enameled in 


feet. (“Handling eighteen foot lengths 
of pipe in a twelve-foot furnace pre 
sents its problems.” laughs Maheney. 
“but we solved them™!) The prin 
ciple demand for this porcelain enam 
eled pipe comes from oil refineries. 
canneries. 


copra production — plants, 


who order many thousands of feet. 
One job alone ran up to seven thou 
sand feet. ‘| he en imeled piping is al 
substitute for stainless steel and othe1 


Whether 


its use will survive the war depends 


metals now unobtainable. 
on the tests being made of its per 
formance and durability in the plants 
experimenting with it. The initial cost 
is of course cheaper than the ma 


terials for which it is substituting 
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Navy Uses Porcelain 

The United States Navy has begun 
to make wartime use of porcelain en- 
amel in a big way, and the demand 
Details of 
some of the uses cannot be discussed 
at this time, but the Navy depart- 


seems likely to continue. 


ment is now specifying porcelain en- 
amel wherever practicable as a sub- 
stitute for more critical materials. A 
great deal is being employed in kitch- 
en and galley ship construction. Much 
white metal was used formerly for 
tables. back 


splashers and in other kitchen con- 


drain boards, steam 
struction. Now the Navy is ordering 
porcelain enamel for these sections. 
The most recent use of porcelain 
by the Navy Department is for coffee 
formerly made of 


urns. strategic 


metals. Payne-Mahoney have pro 
duced well over a thousand of these 
porcelain enameled coffee urns rang- 
ing in size from a modest four gallons 
up to eighty gallons. True to its repu- 
tation for buying in astronomical 
quantities, the Navy Department kept 
the plant busy for several months on 
this job of enameling urns. Demand 
for enameled kitchen equipment for 


ships continues steady. 





Another important war job under- 
taken by 


unusual enameling assignments for 


Payne-Mahoney has been 


the experimental laboratories in this 
region, some of it in connection with 
very vital war activities. “These lab- 
oratories have brought us pieces that 
have never been enameled before.” 
Mahoney says. “Sometimes we won- 
dered. But we soon realized that they 
knew what they were about. We have 
solved some fascinating problems in 
connection with this work with the 
laboratories—which at times has con- 
stituted as much as half of the work 
being done here and there is no 
doubt that some of what we have 
learned can be effectively applied after 
the war.” 

Mahoney thinks it is a little early 
to discuss these applications. but he 
does say. “I believe we are going to 
he enameling more types of metal 
than in the past. 

But the experimental work will not 
immediately follow the war's end, 


Mahoney 


automobile 


industry men who. say 


that production will pick up where it 


left off. Our industry will do that too. 


to begin w ith.” 


says. “I agree with the 


Big Backlog of Jobbing Business 

One reason for this statement is the 
tremendous backlog of work in signs 
and general jobbing. Payne-Mahoney 
say they have enough to keep them 
busy for a long time. “The neon sign 
business alone will be tremendous 
here on the Coast. There is every in- 
dication of this fact.” 

Mahoney believes his firm will be 
better fixed in the matter of equip- 
ment and plant facilities to handle 
this large amount of work than they 
were when their peacetime business 
ceased. During the past two years of 
wartime operations they have taken 
the opportunity of slack days to make 
many improvements in their plant 
layout. primarily with the objective 
of meeting the tight manpower situa- 
tion. Changes have been made which 
would enable fewer persons to do 
more work. “It is difficult to describe 
these alterations: often they were so 
slight.” says Mahoney. “For instance. 
moving an airline a few feet. an alter- 
ation job perhaps requiring a couple 
of days. has had a profound effect on 


Many 


portant changes like this were made. 


production.” slight but im- 


to Page 00 —» 


This view shows the jurnace layout in this West Coast plant. One of the Company's 


big war-time jobs is heat treating of metal fittings. Here you see such a job in one 


“* , 
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Yes, This Is ERIE for all present and 


post-war considerations 





Our first job is to win the war. But during this time of all-out effort, it is only 
good sense to consider the peace which is to come. . . . Perhaps sooner than we 
dare hope. And in this regard we offer three Erie services: 


ARCHITECTURAL: 
New finishes and new methods to meet post-war needs for modern store-fronts, 
office buildings and service stations. With Erie you find the advantage of years of 
experience in designing, fabricating, and enameling, plus complete erection service 
by a thoroughly trained staff. 


INDUSTRIAL: 


Our especially formulated coatings protect either cast iron or steel from rust and 
corrosion, and from almost every acidic condition. Erie has developed a protective 
coating for all types of industrial equipment to meet existing requirements. 


GENERAL JOBBING: 


Krie’s modern enamel jobbing shop is personnelled by trained men capable of ser- 
vicing any need for ceramic metal finishing. whether it be for beauty, color, or 
sheer protection. 


THE ERIE ENAMELING COMPANY 
ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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We built a plant 





for low temperature ceramic finishes 


e o Via 
By - e LA, Yhm * GENERAL MANAGER, CONTINENTAL INDUSTRIES, INC., CHICAGO 


The protection of metal 
against corrosion has _al- 
| ways been a subject of 

vital interest to industry. 
aS Twenty years ago, a ten 
to twelve-hour salt corrosion test with 
a twenty per cent (20%) salt solu- 
tion was considered a good standard 
steel. There 


improvements 


if attained on iron or 


have been notable 
since that time, the most outstanding 
example of which is the matter of 
bumpers on our automobiles, a high 
percentage of which will now stand 
the life of the car, 


standing the ravages of salt used for 


up for notwith- 
melting ice on the city streets, and 


more prevalent today than formerly. 


New Ceramic Coating 


It was naturally very interesting to 
read the reports by professional chem- 
ists of their findings with low tem- 
perature ceramic coatings which, 
when properly compounded and ap- 
plied, would show a consistent resis- 
two 


In view of the effort 


tance of salt corrosion up to 
hundred hours. 
applied in connection with various 
types of coatings for iron and steel 
to attain results beyond one hundred 
hours test economically. it appeared 
that this 


really “had something”. 


ty pe of coating 
At the time. 


our interest was purely academic but 


ceramic 


later developments in connection 
with our war contracts gave our com- 
pany a keen interest in studying the 
from a 


possibility more thoroughly 


practical stand-point. 


War Production 


One of our first war contracts was 
for the 


Field Range which was at that time 


manufacture of the Army 


of extruded and 


constructed entirely 
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and _ stainless steel 


The 


doors, and lids of the range were of 


sheet aluminum, 


sheets and parts. inner sheets. 
-tainless steel. and the frames. base. 


and outer sheets of aluminum. We 
all know what happened to stainless 
steel and aluminum in the war pic- 
ture. The impossibility of meeting 


all needs for stainless sheets and 
aluminum led to the rapid conver- 
sion of products for which it was not 


too vitally required. 


Conversion 


The first 


process was the changing of the lining 


step in the conversion 
to porcelain enameled steel; the outer 
shell to with the 


remainder of the sheet metal parts of 


galvanized iron: 
the range protected by a light coat 
of wax or velatilized linseed oil, and 


smell 


plated. Field results with this range 


the castings and parts zine 
were net entirely satisfactory, as can 
be imagined, due to early rusting of 
exterior parts; and the galvanized 
sheets offered the objection of high 
visibility and reflection for spotting 


from the air. 


New Finish Tested 


\bout this time the Quartermastet 


Corps became interested in a new 
type ceramic coating for a dual pur 
pose first as a protection against 
rust and corrosion and secondly as a 
This 
finish came to our attention as one of 


field 


vitally 


camouflage coating. new type 


the contractors on the range. 


and we were naturally inter- 
ested as we were not equipped at the 
time to apply high-baked or cured 


finishes of this nature 


Equipment Analysis 


We immediately analyzed — the 
equipment that would be required in 


order to meet the 


(Quartermaster 


Corps specifications and it was our 
analysis that to do the job properly, 
the curing equipment would have to 
be engineered especially to suit the 
specification requirement. We felt 
the use of existing types of equip- 
ment would be an expediency and 
might not prove entirely satisfactory. 
Having our own engineering staff, 
and a complete sheet metal working 
with the 


designing equipment that required a 


plant, we set out idea of 


minimum of critical material, and 
planned to do as much of the fabri- 
cation as possible in our own plant 
needed 


in order to much 


labor. 


lt was apparent it 


conserve 


would not be 
possible for us to finish the continu- 
ous-oven type plant that we had de 
signed in time to meet our earliest 
We. 


fore, set up a pilot oven for early 


contract) commitments. there- 
operation to hold us over until the 
high production equipment was com- 
pleted. 

The following is an outline of the 
plant installation which is now com- 


plete and in operation. 





R.A. Hum 


Vr. Flum spent 
seventeen years 
in the automo- 





tive industry as 
production en- 
xineer, plant manager, assistant gen- 
eral manager has spent thirteen ad- 
ditional years in industrial engineer- 
ing. In addition to his executive post- 
tion at Continental Industries, Inc., he 
Vice-President of Brunker, 
Jones & Page, Inc., Chicago, Illinois. 


is also 


LS 


Section of the new continuous oven in the plant of the Continental Industries. This view is taken 
from a point near the unloading end of the oven. In the foreground is shown one of the 1,000,- 


WOO BTU burners which feeds the “hot zone”. 


the background. 


The housing for the second burner can be seen in 
\otice the control panel located at the center of the oven installation on which 


is mounted all control equipment including both recording and controlling pyrometers. 


Metal Cleaning 


In our pickling section we use alka- 
line cleaning and acid pickling. The 
pickling 


basically to current standard pickling 


room installation adheres 
practice for other ceramic coatings. 
We started out with the idea of pro 
viding facilities that would clean 
metal perfectly prior to coating. When 
equipment was installed, we incorpo 
rated all possibilities with regard to 
maintenance of health standards. 
lanks are 4 x 8’: tank rims are 
314" above the operator's platform 
and the platform in turn is 18” off 


the floor 


kets suspended from a monorail con 


The ware is handled in bas 


veyor using an electric hoist 

Both cleaner and acid tanks have 
Steam and 
fumes are taken off at tank level by 
10.000 


adequate exhaust systems 


an exhaust fan that pulls 
C.F.M. at 1” pressure and is powered 


by a 3 H.P. motor. 
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Rinse tanks are provided with 
sprays in addition to the immersion 
rinse. 

klevated tanks were used instead 
of depressed tanks in order to give 
flexibility. and we can already see a 
desirability 


of changing, or rather 


adding to, the present equipment. 
We are contemplating a pre-clean line 


for three reasons: 


| To add to the effectiveness of 


the cleaning. 


2 Vo give a better cleaning pro 
duction from the regular rou 
tine cleaning job, and 

4 \ more onomi al COTSUTNp- 
tion of cleaner. 

Blasting 


Our sand blast installation consists 
of a cabinet blast. All small mal 
leable castings for the field range are 


cleaned in this Mnanner, The cabinet, 





however, is designed so that it will 
take pieces 26” wide, and is of dual 


‘ 


end, “curtained” construction so that 
any length part not to exceed 26” in 
width or 10” in height can be passed 


through the blasting cabinet. 


Fabricating Department 


About 80% of the fabrication work 
required on the field range is done in 
our own plant and the balance, sub 
contracted. Most of the fabricating 
is routed through shears; large, me- 
dium, and small power press brakes 
and pune h presses with the usual com 
plement of drill) presses and some 
spec ial 


purpose equipment: spot 


welders, gas and are welders; grind 
ing and polishing. The grinders are 
all hooded and connected to a dust 
collecting system of more than ample 
capacily to secure a high standard of 
working atmosphere under grinding 


conditions. 
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Spray Booths 

Present installation consists of five 
spray booths, four of which are gen- 
erally used for steel and the fifth for 
cast iron. There is ample space in 
our layout for expansion of this de- 
partment if required. Regular ce- 
ramic type spray guns are used, and 
fifteen gallon agitated spray tanks 
feed the material. General practice 
is to scrape down the spray booths at 
the end of each week. An interesting 
feature of our spray booths is in our 
baffling system, which is somewhat 
different from the customary honey- 
comb baffle provided in dry type 
booths. The special baffling system 
installed gives uniform flow of air 
across the entire face of the booth 
opening. Tests were made by measur- 
ing the air flow at various points 
across the face of the booth both ver- 
tically and horizontally, with a vol- 
ume and velocity Air Meter and once 
the system proved effective it was 
made standard for installation in all 
booths. 


Pilot Oven 

The pilot oven is of box type con- 
struction with double doors on one 
elevation only. This oven is approxi- 
mately 6’ deep by 7’ high by 7’ wide. 
Heat is provided from a 500,000 BTI 
per hour gas burner. using Chicago 
City Gas which has a rating of about 
800 BTI per cubic foot. 

As we had anticipated. it was nee- 
essary to go into production on the 
coating of Army, Field Range Parts 
prior to completion of our continu- 
ous type oven. For temporary han- 
dling in this manner stationary racks 
on skids were loaded at the spray 
booths and these skids were used for 
transporting and as burner racks in 
the box type oven. We found that 
this pilot oven would handle about 
1.000 net pounds of ware per hour. 
We also found that an ovenload con- 
sisted of approximately 850 square 
feet. based on the average size of 
parts run. Both steel sections and 
small castings could be placed in the 


oven on the same load. 





Production Oven 

Doubtless, our production oven af- 
fords the point of greatest interest in 
our plant for the ceramic finisher. 
We had a number of procurement 
problems in this connection. and up 
to the time our plans were drawn no 
standard had been established for an 
oven to meet the specification require- 
ments. We employed our own engi- 
neers in addition to consulting engi- 
neers. and evolved a unit which it 
was felt would readily meet the spec- 
ification requirements of this new 
type coating. The oven is of straight 
away. tunnel. continuous conveyor 
ty pe. It employs a double chain cross 
bar conveyor similar to that used on 
many Japanning ovens. The free 
opening is 44” by 58”. Total length 
overall is 45’ with an outside loading 
structure 10’ long and an outside un- 
loading structure 21’ long. 

\t the present time we are handling 
the transportation of the sprayed 


parts from. the spray booth to the 
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This view shows the loading end of the continuous oven. The spray booth to the right is one of 


a series which feed the racks used to transport the ware to the oven. The ware ts in turn trans- 
ferred from these racks to the cross bars of the double chain oven conveyor. 
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BOXES and CRATES 


All Types of Wooden Packages 


* 


HINGE CORNER 
NAILED CRATES 
WIREBOUND 
PLYWOOD 


SHOP and TOTE BOXES 
de 


(HICAGO MILL 48° [|UMBER (OMPANY 


111 W. Washington Street Chicago 2, Illinois 











all 
| Jackson... 















MS? 


If you have an industrial combustion problem call us for consul- 
tation. If it is burners for vitreous enameling furnaces, immersion 
coils for pickle room installations, air heaters for drying frit or 
curing ovens for low temperature ceramic coatings, we can solve 
your problems. 


In the new finishing plant at Continental Industries, Inc., Chicago, 
Western Products furnished the air heaters, safety shut-off valves, 
burners, proportional mixers and all blowing equipment for the 
ovens. In addition, we furnished the immersion coil burners, 
blowing equipment, valves and regulators for the pickling and 
cleaning department. 


This installation is only typical. Tell Jackson your problem. We 
will solve it with engineering counsel and the equipment best 


N suited for your needs. 








ROGER W. JACKSON, Consulting Engineer 


' 549 WEST WASHINGTON BLVD. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Agent For WESTERN PRODUCTS, INC., Newcastle, Indiana 
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R. R. Trubey —Clyde Porcelain Steel Corp., Clyd Much 3 Wile r Porcelaj, 


4 
Ohio is known as a source for production enameling, and / "te > f enn 
4 
i 


more particularly for pore elain enameled tile Trubey t, and 

4 
the President, has his own ideas concerning what ue , 
should call Porcelain Enamel what's more he sticks 


to his ideas, and has won his case in court. 


L. D. Mercer “Lee” Mercer is known to most enamelers. 
He is shown here in his office in Terminal Tower, Cleveland 
Ohio, where he is Assistant Manager of Sales, Sheet and 
Strip Division, for Republic Steel. Genial, friendly. and an 
old-timer in the enameling sheet game he believes in 
Porcelain Enamel 


1. P. Chester “The needs no introduction to stove manu 
lacturers. He is President of Globe American Corp., ke 
komo, Indiana, and a Past President of the Stove Institute. 
His company is taking an important part in the war pic 
ture, building small boats and other important equipment, 





E. M. Hommel — President of the O. Hommel Company, Pittsburgh. 
The Company is known throughout the industry as a supplier of both 
Frits and Colors. “Ernie” sustained painful burns some months ago 
in connection with some of the Company's war work, but he has 
refused to let it interfere with his industry's activities. 





Hutchins “Don” is of the “three horsemen’ 
cer, Hutchins and Manss) who own and run the Andes 


» & Furnace Corp. of Geneva, New York. His person 


} , , . , 
ality wins friends easily, and | disposition holds them per- 


: . 
manently. You should meet him if you haven't. 


Weil President of Vitreous Ste 

Ohio, and Nappanee, Indiana — and 
lant has been busy on vital war materia 
rcelain enameling Edgar Weil says, “l 
wout the future of the enameling industry 

















EDITORIAL OPINION SAYS: 


plete Your Post-War Planning 


F the European phase of the war doesn’t fold 
up pretty soon there will be a lot of red-faced 
editors. Almost unanimously they say,\‘Complete 
your post-war planning now. There is no time 


to lose.” 
E 


Doubtless you will have entirely new products, 
or new developments, or new refinements to old 
products, to be exploited after the war. All these 

products will have to be finished; some perhaps 
with an entirely new and different finish. 


What is your post-war finishing problem? Get 
the counsel and advice of Chicago Vit. engineers 
and technicians now. While Chicago Vit's plant 
is, and will continue to be, 100% war work, our 
unequalled laboratory facilities are available 
today—to work on your finish problems tomor- 
row. Get started now. There is no time fo lose. 


CHICAGO VITREOUS 
ENAMEL PRODUCT CO. 


Cicero e« e e JJlinois 


































iling up 
usiness 


OUR peacetime market is grow- 
ing by leaps and bounds, even 
while the entire resources of the por- 
celain enamel industry are devoted 
to peak production of war goods. 

Post-war surveys indicate that mil- 
lions of people are planning to build, 
buy or remodel homes, add _ bath- 
rooms, modernize kitchens, buy 
stoves, refrigerators, washing ma- 
chines and other household appli- 
ances, 

Here is a picture in which the post- 
war enamelist will be sitting pretty, 
because so many of these people will 
want the things he knows how to sup- 
ply. No matter what designers dream 
up, or what “substitute materials” 
war has produced, when the time 
comes to go back to making the 
things people want, nothing can seri- 
ously threaten the time-proven 
popularity of good porcelain enamel 
—on the right metal base. 


Carnegie-Illinois metallurgists 


 dbehabl 


ALL STEEL KITCHEN. In this delightful easy-to-clean kitchen, sink, refrigerator, 


table, stove, light trough and wall panels are of porcelain enamel fused on a 


base of U-S-S VirrkeNAMEL. 


knew the importance of a good metal 
base for good porcelain enameling. 
That's why they spared neither time 
nor effort to produce a sheet in which 
you could have complete confidence 
—one that would have the ductility 
and strength to take deep, difficult 
draws, the flatness to hold a smooth, 
level surface, the finish to grip the 
enamel securely. It was through pains- 
taking research, not just by happy 
accident, that we produced U-S:S 
VITRENAMEL. 

We're just as eager as you are to 
swing into that coming demand. And 
you will find us ready when the time 
arrives. U-S-S VirrENAMEL has gone 
to war, but you may be sure it will 
be back when you need it, probably 


even better for the experience. 

Let our VITRENAMEL engineers 
help you to keep up with the trend 
of present and future demand for por- 
celain enamel products. Write today, 
without obligation, for this technical 
service. 


.. Victory, BUY BONDS! 


ONE AIM . 





U'S'S VITRENAMEL SHEETS 


CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS 


Columbia Steel Company 





San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors 


STEEL 
Pittsburgh and Chicago 


United States Steel Export Company, New York 


CORPORATION 
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Wartime Conference 


For Stove Industry 


Eleventh Annual Convention 
Institute cof Cooking & Heating Appliance Mfrs. 


YAM DUNCKEL’s Institute of 
5 ea and Heating Appliance 
Manufacturers held their Eleventh 
Annual Meeting December 1, 2, and 
3. at the Netherlands Plaza Hotel in 
Cincinnati. Attendance was excellent 
and the program was one of the 
most interesting that has been offered 
this group of stove builders. 


In contrast with the previous pro- 
gram policy, the featured speakers 
this year were all from within the 
Stove Industry. Many important 
problems were considered at the Con- 
vention, including termination of con- 
tracts, product rationing, conversion 
and reconversion, pricing policies, 
etc. It was the decision of those who 
set the policies for the stove meet- 
ing that these problems could best 
be answered by those who were fac- 
ing them daily from a_ practical 
standpoint, and were willing to share 
their experiences with their competi- 
tors in the interests of Industry prog- 
ress. 

Wednesday, December 1. was de- 
voted primarily to registration, meet- 
ing of the Board of Trustees, and 
meetings of the Executive Commit- 
tees of the oil, gas range and solid 


fuel divisions. 


Activity Report 
John E. 


president, presided at the first gen- 


Russell, newly elected 


eral session. In his opening remarks 
he reviewed the situation with regard 
to Government orders, meetings with 
Government agencies such as O.P.A. 
Pricing Division and O.P.A. Ration- 
ing Division. He outlined the work 
done by the Board of Trustees in re- 
viewing all Government orders in 
July to show (in a 48 page report) 
to the Government and to the Stove 
Builders their true situation. 

Mr. Russell reported 36 new mem- 
bers this year, with a current total of 
155. He indicated that this repre- 
sents 80 to 85% of the cooking and 
heating industry's production. 

He covered many details of the In- 
stitute’s work in Washington, a few 
of which included the handling of 
1700 letters per month, playing host 
to an average of 5 member visitors 
per day, and the handling of an aver- 
age of 75 material applications and 
appeals per month. 

Mr. Russell said, “The coming year 
will be a difficult one for this indus- 
try.” It was evident that he felt 
that it was only through cooperative 


effort in a group such as the Insti- 


Wore Convention Photos Pages 26-27 62 


Left: A general session at the Cincinnati Stove Convention. Right 


of the Stove 
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{ssociation, assembles data for John Russell, the 


tute that some of their mutual prob- 
lems might be effectively handled. 
The highlight of Thursday was the 
keynote address by the Convention 
Chairman, Henry H. Morse, Vice 
President of Florence Stove Company. 


Current Problems 


The general session for Thursday 


included “down-to-earth” discussions 
on subjects of prime current impor- 
tance such as material and man power 
problems, pricing problems now fac- 
ing the stove manufacturers, effect of 
rationing on stove production and 
distribution, and problems related to 
termination of war contracts and re- 

conversion to civilian business. 
Friday was devoted principally to 
Division Meetings in which problems 
relating to the individual groups 
could best be handled. These meet- 
ings included those of the electric 
range division, gas range divisior oil 
division and solid fuel divisior. Chere 
was a meeting of the oil furnace 

manufacturers Friday afternoon. 
While a number of Government 
men were in attendance at the Con- 
vention, they did not take active part 
in the program, but were there for the 
purpose of informal discussion and 
to Page 60 —» 


Pauline Dunckel, Secretary 
{ssociation’s Newly-Elected President. 














Circle: Frank Schneider, Florence 
Stove, (Gardner), enjoys the con- 
vention banquet. 


Right: Marshall Stove’s Pres., 
Lewis Moore, Jr., addressed the 
Convention on “Profit in the 
Stove Industry.” 


Above left: Motor Wheel 
Corporation’s Vice Pres., 
Cotes; American Stove's 
Vice Pres., Little: and 
Southern Cooperative 
Foundry’s President, Gor 
don, grace the speakers 
table. 


OP uf 


Above: O.P.A.’s Tom Kelly, Chief 


of Stove Pricing Unit, explains 
the situation to Estate Stove's 
president, David Kahn. 


Right: A. C. Anderson, Neu 
Vonarch Machine & Stamp- 
ing, tenders the “gravy” to 
brother C. S., the Company's 
Vice Pres. and Sales Mar. 


Above: (Facing Camera) H. 7 
Ryan, Vice Pres. of Robertshaw 
Thermostat play s host at the 


Company's open house. 
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Below: If you lay your money on the 


. line promptly on registration day at the 
Convention you will get a flash of this 
smile from Dorothy Way of the Insti- 
tute of Cooking and Heating Appliance 
Virs. staff. 

’ 

' 

“This is the way it works,” says Com- Above: Characteristic pose for Bruce 

i mander Wm. J. Mauer, Bureau of Wilson, Motor Wheel Corporation's 

Yards and Docks, Navy Department, Washington Representative. 


Chicago. 


IE STOVE CONVENTION 


FINISH FOTOS 


F Right: Agricola Furnace’s Vice Pres. 
Ackerson dining with S. J. Lonergan, 
Pres. of Lonergan Mfg. Co. 









j Below: Left to Right: Estate Stove's 
Vice Pres. Albert Kahn; Herbert Bur- 
gess of Majestic Mfg.; and Ferro En- 
amel Corporation’s Asst. Sales Mer., 


“Woody” Wilson. 


Below: Moore Corporation's President, 
“Ed” Priest, is always on deck for the 
Institute Convention, and takes active 
part in industry cooperative work. 


1u } 


he 
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Action y 





That in brief is the story of P. E. l. and the experience of its 
membership. P. E. I. is the only organization that represents and 
speaks for the Porcelain Enameling Industry which it has served 
with increasing effectiveness for many years. 

Progressive manufacturers more and more realize the advan- 
tages of working together . . . meeting and exchanging informa- 
tion . .. discussing mutual problems ... and making plans that 
lead to greater security and prosperity for all. 

P. E. 1. has proved itself a helpful and profitable tool to every 
member’s operation and it proudlyboasts the active and enthu- 
siastic support of the leaders of the Industry ... companies and 


individuals alike. 


PORCELAIN ENAMEL INSTITUTE 


oUMmMABILITY 


cornea Tic 


. 
J 
1 « 
¢ 
- 


1010 VERMONT AVENUE, N. W. 


WASHINGTON - 5+ D.C. 
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A War BABY 


Does a MAN Size Job 


By Nathan Klein * MANAGER, CALORIC GAS STOVE WORKS, TOPTON, PA. 


When the war broke and 


oad it became apparent that 


ae 
40 
the country’s _ principal 
industries must convert 
their manufacturing facil- 
ities to the production of war goods, 
we at Caloric, like all other manu- 
facturers, began a study of the pos- 
sibilities for our taking a place in 
the war picture. As I told the editor 
of FINISH at that time, our com- 
pany was interested primarily in 
holding our organization intact dur- 
ing the war. Naturally we were hope- 
ful of finding suitable production so 
that our plant could be turning out 
needed products. 
Like many manufacturers, we 
studied a wide variety of production 
possibilities for a plant of our type 
which, like the average large stove 
company, consists of sheet metal 
working equipment, foundry, finish- 
ing departments for both porcelain 
enameling and japanning., and_ the 
facilities. We 


took on quite a few manufacturing 


customary assembly 
problems which were foreign to out 
past experiences but these various 
jobs were not adaptable to mass pro- 


duction which we were accustomed to. 


An Answer and a Question 


The answer to our search for a 
job that would not only keep out 
plant busy, but serve a war need, 
came with the advent of the fuel oil 
shortage, at the time when it be- 
came apparent that the various gov- 
ernment agencies would require a 
large number of solid fuel burning 
heaters to furnish heat for their many 
projects. Not only that, it was soon 
equally apparent that many homes 
would have to add some auxiliary 
heat, using hard fuel, or convert en- 


tirely to coal in order to save the 
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valuable oil supplies so necessary to 
the conduct of the war. 

While this seemed a logical answer 
to problem No. 1, it presented a defi- 
nite question as to the type of heater 
that could be built with a minimum 
quantity of strategic materials and 
still be efficient enough to conserve 
coal which everyone realized was also 
to play a vital part in connection with 


the war. 


Research Program 

In order to get some of the answers 
to this question we set up the Con- 
servator Products Company as_ the 
research division of our company, 
under the direction of Perry Martin. 
for the purpose of going as deeply 
as possible into the problems of com- 
bustion principles in relation to coal 
Much 


information resulted from this work. 


burning heaters. interesting 
Methods were found to separate the 
volatile elements in coal from the 
solids. and means devised to burn 
both in separate combustion cham- 
bers to eliminate the compromise in 
combustion required to burn both 
volatile gases and solid coal in the 


same compartment. 


(nother study was made of the 


air volume required. This was done 


by actually measuring the air enter- 
ing the combustion chambers of the 
heaters. determining the correct 
amount for best ignition character- 
istics. 

Many different models of the new 
heaters were actually produced, each 
one with changes indicated by the 
continued research, before a heater 
was constructed which seemed to 
cover the varying requirements for 
burning all types of anthracite and 


bituminous coal. 


Heating Principle 

The final heater design was of the 
magazine type. designed to take cool 
air off the floor and discharge a high 
percentage of the heat through circu- 
lation instead of radiation. We found 
it important to employ two separate 
thermostats. The first is a primary 
air thermostat operating on room 
temperature, and the other operates 
as a secondary air thermostat to ad- 
mit measured amounts of pre-heated 
air which we found to be one of the 
secrets of eflicient combustion in this 


Phe volatile elements or gases 


design. 





Vany large homes such as this one in Villinova, Pa. have de- 
pended on coal heaters for auxiliary heat during the oil shortage. 






































Section of the Caloric Enameling Plant showing the continuous sprayer and 


dryer line used for all types of flat work. 
Loading the chain of a continuous electric furnace in the Caloric plant. 


{ll the metal parts for the new type coal burning heater, both cast tron and 
steel, are hired on this type of equipment. 
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from the burning coal mix with se 
ondary air from the manifold) and 


burn in an auxiliary combustion 


chamber. The coal is not actually 
burned as such, but it is first) sub 
jected to a baking action and when 
it reaches the main combustion cham 
ber is practically a pure carbon ot 


coke. 


A Few Problems 


Inasmuch as the heater resulting 


from our research and cooperative 
efforts was not available until many 
months later, large quantities of coal 
heaters had already been produced 
mad used. Combustion had been im 
proved toa great extent ovet the old 
rocery store barrel stove that we all 
remember, and with the shortage of 
teel there had come the serious prob 
lem of building heaters that would 
land up in continued use under a 
wide variety of operating conditions 
ind still use a limited weight of eriti 


iLmaterial in their manufacture 
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KEY TO CROSS-SECTION DIAGRAM 
OF NEW TYPE HEATER 


almost 


(, Control 


\ Air from below grates enters here, forcing 
volatile elements downward. 

B Cold reom air that entered at base of casing 
is heated and emerges here, causing circu 
lating pressure. 


( Coal is baked here. Volatile elements driven 
down. 


1) Louvres and slits in firebrick ignite volatile 
elements. 


reaches main combustion chamber as 


pure carbon or coke, 


I A\ir-tight ash pit. All entering air is) meas 
ured through controls. 


clutch disengages thermostat while 


are removed. 


I! Primary air thermostat acts on room = tem 
perature, 


| Temperature regulator dial. 
| Volatile elements diverted to achieve thorough 


combustion, 


K Secondary air thermostat admits measured 
amount of preheated air. 


| Volatile elements mix with secondary au 
manifold and burn in auxiliary com 
bustion 


chamber. 


MI Cool air in house drawn in here to be heated. 





One of the serious problems that 
had made itself evident in some ol 
the early heaters was that of finish. 
Plain cold rolled steel and iron had 
been used in many cases in building 
the heaters, and it was found that in 
use deterioration was rapid. This, of 
course, is no criticism of the heaters 
or their manufacturers, as it was felt 
that heat was the principal need and 
a method of getting maximum heat at 
minimum cost and minimum use olf 
inportant metals was the real goal 
It soon became known that many 
thousands of coal heaters would have 
to be used, and very probably a high 
percentage of them used over a con 
siderable period of time, as there was 
no indication of any letup in the oil 
requirements, 

While our newly developed heater 
was being put through the final test 
for approval by various laboratories 
we were studying the possible shop 


We could 


readily see it would be iinpossible for 


production requirements 


our company to meet the total re 
quirements, and we therefore estab 
lished a policy of sub-licensing other 
logical manufacturers (without li 
cense fee for the duration of the war) 
so that production requirements could 


be more nearly met. 


Final Touch 


While the prime object) from the 
start had been to get heaters in the 
field rapidly that would) conserve, in 
sofar as possible, the coal supply. 
there was also the very definite prob 
lem of durability. For the heaters 
voing into homes, appearance was 
also a factor, but naturally had to be 
made secondary to the factors of con 
servation and durability. We tried a 
number of possibilities, including ja 
panning, low temperature ceramic fin 
ishes, ete., but finally decided that the 
final answer to high heat resistance 
for inside parts, durability of the 
exterior, and to the appearance prob 
lem, was the use of porcelain enamel 
throughout. When | mention answet 
ing the appearance requirement | 
naturally refer to minimum cleanli 
ness and 


appearance requirements 
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Females Are 
The Practical Sex 


..- Or Post-War Gadgets That Won't Work 
Had Better Die A-Borning 


LB yf Mar yf Yavts Gillies 


EN are the dreamers, the cooker-uppers of magnificent 

gadgets, but it’s women who deliver meals at regular inter- 
vals three times a day. It is women who have to deal with the 
plastic gasket that cracks, the range valve that comes off and the 
weak spring on the oven door. It is women who face the facts 
around the house. It is women who will continue to approve or 
disapprove of household appliances. 


For the last six months women have been reading yards of 
on the wonders to come in the post-war 


print provided by men 
home. If I can judge from the returns on McCall’s Kitchen of 


he Day-after-Tomorrow Kitchen. Refrigerator. —> 


» RICH -BLESSING STUDIO 
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Tried-and-T rue Kitchen. 


Tomorrow Contest, the ladies are avidly interested in 
these new ideas. They are following developments but 
they are keeping their feet on the ground. One woman 
sized up the situation completely when she wrote: 

“The stove (shown in the Day-after-Tomorrow 

Dream Kitchen) is unlike anything | know. | 
wouldn’t know how to use it but if it cleans 
easier, cooks better and keeps food hot until 
served, I'd be willing to try what seems like 
a good idea.” 

The problem presented in the McCall Kitchen 
Contest involved making a choice between the 
Tried-and-True Kitchen and the so-called Day-after-To- 
morrow Kitchen illustrated. The final returns and tabu- 
lations are not available yet but a review of the volun- 
teered 200-word comments and a hand tabulation of a 
random sample of the questionnaires afford a preview 
of the final results. 

It is already clear that the kitchen contest is not going 
to follow the pattern of the preceding living room and 
dining room contests. Of the 13.000 returns on the living 
room, 5,600 voted for the traditional living room and, 
believe it or not, 7,500 voted for the modern room. The 


dining room vote will be about the same. But, surprising 
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COLOR ILLUSTRATIONS COURTESY MCCALL CORPORATION | fF) 


as it may seem, many of the traditional group are voting 
for the Dream Kitchen and some of the erstwhile modern 
group maintain in an injured tone that they have wanted 
an immaculate white kitchen for years, that they have 
been buying bonds to insure possession of one 
after the war and that nothing, not even a “fancy 
looking” Kitchen of Tomorrow, is going to cheat 
them of their long-time ideal and aspiration! 

Moreover, the details of both kitchens are being 
studied carefully and even though women vote 
definitely ( as indeed they have to) for one or 
the other kitchen, in their written comments a few 
favor features of both kitchens. 


Fish Bowl Kitchens 


Perhaps the most exciting controversy centers around 
the use of glass in the kitchen. There is an almost unani- 
mous approval of bigger and better windows. Permanent 
glass or tile wall finishes have also aroused enthusiasm. 
but the runaway vote which comes from voters on both 
kitchens is for the glass oven. The idea of being able to 
watch the roast brown has wowed the American cook. 


A peep-hole of glass won’t answer; an entire glass oven 


g 
like the one illustrated is wanted. But notwithstanding 
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this volunteered acclaim for a glass 
oven, in the questionnaire the flat top 
or table top range received about two- 
thirds of the vote, and approximately 
two-thirds would settle for a glass 
door on the oven. 

On the other hand, if any manu- 
facturer thinks he is going to sell 
glass doors on refrigerators he had 
better think again. A few quotations 
will give you an idea of the bitterness 


aroused on this subject. 


“Since I don’t believe any woman 
can keep leftovers tidy and that 
dishes and pots and pans can't 
always match, | would never 

want glass doors on any equip- 


ment in my home.” 
Here is another one: 


“I don’t like the idea of glass re- 


frigerator doors. | dont want 
people to see the inside of my 
refrigerator as it is impossible 
Lo keep it looking as neat as pos- 


sible all the time.” 

Again: 
‘The Day-after-Tomorrow Dream 
Kitchen would be a nightmare to 


me. I like things put away and 
out of sight.” 


None of the women seemed to rea- 
lize that a glass door on a refrigerator 
would be so heavily frosted most of 
the time that the contents would not 
be visible. 

Glass for cupboard doors isn’t con- 
demned completely. However, in gen- 
eral, it was agreed that enamel for 
cabinets was easier to clean than 
other mate- 
for kitchen surfaces. As 
one woman wrote, “I like a porcelain 
finish and lots of it.” 


» . . » > 
Plastics are recognized as a post- 


glass, stainless steel or 


rials used 


war dark horse. There is frequently 
written-in comment on plastics but 
also there is misunderstanding about 
what can and what cannot be done 
with this new medium. A few women 
visualize complete plastic kitchens. 
Over one-third stated that they would 
he interested in plastic doors on cab- 
inets and nearly one-fourth expressed 
a desire for plastic counter tops. 
For a material comparatively new- 
ly arrived on the kitchen scene, these 


figures indicate real enthusiasm. 
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Ice Box Bogies 


Even though we know that women 
have responded with animation and 
with cash-on-the-line to automatic re- 
frigerators during the last twenty 
years, they are ready to accept basic 
changes in design and feel that the 
time has arrived for making those 
changes. Hundreds of women com- 
plain about the deep, hard-to-get-at 
refrigerator. In fact over two-thirds 
of the vote was for the roughly con- 
ceived, shallower, wider and higher 
four doors and 


refrigerator with 





Ma vy Qavts Gilles 


The author, In- 
terior Decorating 
kditor of “Me- 
Call’s Magazine”, 
received her B.S. 
and M.A. from 
the University of 
Washington. Following graduation, Mrs. 
Gillies taught in the Household Arts Dept. 
of the University of Oregon. From there 
she went to the Textile Division, Bureau o} 
Home Economics, Dept. of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

Vrs. Gillies interior decoration work in 
Washington attracted the attention of manu- 
facturers and she went to New York to 
work for the Gardner Advertising 
handling decorating and furniture accounts. 


{gency, 


From work in the commercial field, she was 
called to “WMeCall’s Magazine” 


has been decorating editor for the past 


u here she 


twelve years. 

Vrs. Gillies is the author of two books 
“Popular Home Decoration” William H. 
Wise & Co., 1940; and “All About Modern 
Decorating” — Harper & Bros., 1943. 





separate compartments for frozen 
foods, ice cubes, dry cold and moist 
cold, illustrated in the questionnaire. 
There is also a general desire for 
larger refrigerators. One woman ex- 
plained her desire for more storage 
in this way: 
“Economics arent going to change 
materially in the post-war world. 
You can still save (even if it’s 
just time) through quantity buy- 
ing.” 
Moreover, it wasn’t a surprise to 
find the frozen food question right 
front. 


planations on how they would like to 


up in There were many ex- 








have frozen foods handled in the 


home, including this dream plan 

which one contestant presented: 
“Instead of the usual refrigerator, 
| want a battery of heat-con- 
trolled storage cabinets along 

kitchen. 


units will be deep freeze for stor- 


one side of my Two 
ing fresh meats, fruits and vege- 


tables; two units will be mild 
cold for storing canned foods. 
and one unit will be a regulation 
15° for storing leftovers, butter, 
fruit juices, beverages and the 


usual things.” 


All About Cabinets 

Almost two-thirds of the tabulated 
entries said that they did not have 
enough cabinets or storage space in 
their kitchens. At the present time 
13 per cent have steel cabinets, the 
remainder are wood. However, if the 
present cabinets were replaced, the 
choice would be this: 


NE 4l% 
RNIN ait eee ones 53% 
TD aie otra ae 26% 


An equal number expressed a pref- 
erence for carpenter-built and ready- 
made cabinets. 

Door openings for upper cabinets 
were also considered. For years there 
have been complaints from women 
who bump their heads on doors left 
open. One-third voted for the stand- 
ard swing door, 50 per cent could see 
the possibilities of doors which slide. 
and only 17 per cent voted for the 
most convenient or roll-up opening. 

The vote on counter surfaces was 
equally interesting and followed this 
order: 


Linoleum ..........22% 
Ss eee 1o% 
Porcelain Enamel ...14% 
Stainless Steel ...... 14% 
pene 9% 
Hard Wood eeeceoue 5% 


In addition to the materials listed 
there was a small write-in vote for 
glass, plywood, marble. slate, mason- 
ite and marbelle. 

By far the largest majority voted 
for white cabinets, half as many voted 
for a natural wood finish and the 
only other figure of consequence was 
ivory. For ranges and refrigerators 
white and ivory were the high figures. 
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For Fine Enamels re ne eee 


name for the frits we make. Properly 
applied and fused on metal, Century porce- 


lain enamels last a century, and longer. And 







' 
Century frits are “properly applied” very 
easily. ‘They possess good workability and 
good firing range. More than this, the Cen- 
’ tury ground coats, cover coats and acid resist- 
ing enamels form a perfect team on which 
you can depend for consistently satisfactory 
operation. Millions of pounds of Century 
r bi z ‘ 2 ‘ 
frits have given successful operation in both 
continuous and box type furnaces. 
For Quality E li 
r Mtuality g 
Century offers complete enameling service to (fused 10 
, sng 
= . RS mac 
' those who do not have their own enameling =e 
STEEL 
, facilities. Our experience in job enameling 
covers all types of fabricated steel products. PORCELAIN 
Our quality is “tops” and our prices are right. 


for Cleanliness, 
If you want a porcelain enamel finish to last 


specify CENTURY. Ask us to Durability and 


a century 


quote on your next important enameling job. Lasting Beauty 


catury Vitreous _— Company 


y 6641-6661 SOUTH NARRAGANSETT AVENUE + CHICAGO « ILLINOIS 
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Naturally those who voted for the 
Dream Kitchen were more open 
minded and as a result there were 
votes for blue, green, yellow and even 
red ranges and refrigerators from 


that group. 


Page the Builders 

\ final point of considerable in- 
terest was the vote on floor plans. 
These plans were included in the 
questionnaire with the idea of deter- 
mining the place the kitchen may 
occupy in post-war building. 

Three floor plans were offered. In 
floor plan No. 1 the kitchen, dining 
room and living room are all separate 
rooms. Since this plan represents 
standard practice, it logically enough 
received fifty per cent of the vote. 
Floor plan No. 2 included a separate 
kitchen but a combined dining room 
and living room. Floor plans of this 
type have been on the increase for the 
last fifteen years and the 33 per cent 
vote which that arrangement received 
is about what could be expected. The 
real satisfaction comes from the 12 
per cent vote for the third floor plan 
which represents a complete first floor 
open plan with the cooking area only 
partially separated from the dining 
and recreation or living area. And, 
of course, some women couldn't make 
up their minds which floor plan they 
liked best. 

Some of the actual quotations on 
these plans are revealing. Repeatedly 
women explained that they like a 
kitchen to look like a kitchen. Kitch- 
ens, they explain, are the favorite 
room of the whole family and, as 
such, shouldn’t be abolished. One 
woman went on to say: 

“A kitchen that is a kitchen is a 
restful change from the rest of 
the house.” 

And in a defensive tone another 

wotnan added: 

“When | am through in the kitch- 
en | don’t want to have to look at 
it, or even a piece of it, all eve- 
ning—not even if it’s beautiful.” 

On the other hand, the women who 
voted for the Day-after-Tomorrow 
Kitchen saw the possibilities of open 
planning on the first floor. They ad- 
mitted its advantages for the maidless 
household, for entertaining and child 
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THIS IS A KITCHEN FROM 
A TYPE THREE FLOOR PLAN 
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An interesting example of floor plan No. 3 described in the accompanying 
article is represented in this sketch, showing the first-floor plan of the inter- , 


esting home of the Charles Goddards in Suburban Pittsburgh. 

“Windy Hill” comprises an acre of ground at 2400 Ft. elevation. The vieu 
from the living room windows is across hills and valleys, a panorama encom- 
passing about twelve miles. 

The Goddard home seems to offer an excellent example of plan No. 3, as the 
dining room and living room are combined and the kitchen is largely open 
into the dining section above waist level. Both ends of the living room are § 
pine paneled. The “living” section presents a delightful “homey” atmosphere, 
with book shelves by the fire place and comfortable, “livable” furniture. At 
the opposite end of the room, in the “dining” end, space for china is provided. 

Lighting in the home is both effective and interesting, including cove lighting 
in the living room, and special lighting provisions for practically every section 
of the house. This is as it should be, as Mr. Goddard is Vice President of 
Pittsburgh Reflector Company and has been associated with the lighting indus- 
try for a number of years. 

During a recent visit to Pittsburgh your editor spent a delightful evening 
with his friends, the Goddards, and took this occasion to snap the accompanying 
picture of the kitchen and service bar. (The photo shows Mr. and Mrs. Goddard 
preparing to serve guests.) Doors open on the kitchen side of the service bar, 
and counter-high stools pull out for convenience. 

Porcelain enamel in this “Type 3” kitchen includes sink and sink cabinets, 
electric stove, electric refrigerator, and center lighting fixture (indirect lighting ). 
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Washer and lIroner Manufacturers 
to Meet 


The Annual Meeting of the Amer- 
ican Washer and lroner Manufac- 
turers’ Association is scheduled for 
the Morrison Hotel, Chicago — date 
January 19. W. Neal Gallagher. Ex- 
ecutive Secretary-Treasurer of the 
\ssociation reports this meeting to 
be of more than ordinary importance. 

One important purpose of — the 
meeting is to sift the many rumors 
that have been circulating throughout 
the industry. and in daily newspapers. 
concerning the possibility of recon- 
version by this important group of 
manufacturers. It is reported to 
Fintsu by authentic sources within 
the Institute that there is nothing at 
present to indicate the possibility of 
immediate reconversion. This sub- 
ject will, however, be considered in 
detail at the Annual Meeting. Presi- 
dent of the Association is Mr. John 
M. Wicht. General Electric. Bridge- 
port, Connecticut. 

It is expected that much time will 
be devoted to hearing the reports of 
members of the Post War Planning 
Committee, headed by Roy A. Bradt. 
Vice President of The Maytag-Com 
pany. The Post War Planning Com 
mittee is broken down into Sub-Com 
mittees, each of which has been re 
sponsible for the investigation of 
some specific phase of planning: such 


is. materials, designs, size and nature 
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of post-war markets, layouts for the 
home laundry, and advertising, pub- 
licity, public relations, ete. 

Judson S. Sayer, President of Ben- 
dix Home Appliances, Inc., South 
Bend. Indiana, is Chairman of the 
Industry's Advisory Committee which 
serves as a connecting link between 
the Association and Government 
Agencies in Washington. It is ex- 
pected that this Committee will have 
much of importance to report at the 
Annual Meeting. 


Cribben & Sexton to Resume 
Stove Production 

It is reported the Cribben and Sex- 
ton Company are making plans for 
the resumption of stove production 
this year. This 71 year old pioneer 
in the gas range field ceased gas 
range production in 1942, and went 
into war production on high explosive 
shells, armor plate, and airplane as- 
semblies. 

Mr. Wilkinson, company _ presi- 
dent, reports that they still have a 
$10,000,000) backlog of orders for 
plane parts running to 1945. This 
Company. which has just received 
notification of an Army-Navy “E” 
award for their services on war pro- 
duction, expects to keep up thei 
good record in connection with war 
work, and at the same time return 


to production on gas ranges. 
| v v 















































The first stove to be produced will 
be a four-burner range built to Gov- 
ernment specifications. It is the hope 
of Cribben and Sexton executives that 
this production may be followed later 
in the year with a range of standard 
design. fully equipped. 

Range production will, of course, 
be far below normal production for 
this large factory. as war production 
will continue to get first call on ma- 


terials, equipment and manpower. 


A new addition to the R. D. Evans 
family was announced recently. The 
new baby boy arrived November 12 

weighed 7 lb. 11 oz. name 
Richard Bauer Evans. 

Papa “Bob” had charge of enamel- 
ing at Newark Stove Company in 
pre-war days. During the war he has 
been head over heels in the super- 
vision of important war production 


work at Newark. 


Buettner Honored By Pemco 





Pemeo Corporation, Baltimore, Md. 


reports that at the Seventh Annual 
Dinner of the Pemeo Service Society 
P. J. (Pete) Buettner was presented 
with a handsome wrist watch by Mr. 
Karl Turk. Sr.. Pemco President, as 
a fitting token to his 25 years of ser- 
vice with the company. 

The Pemco Service Society is a 
unique organization within the com- 
pany, and to become eligible for 


membership it is necessary to spend 










































10 years or more in the service of 
the Corporation. “Service” keys are 
then presented at 5 year intervals. 
At the dinner four such keys were pre- 
sented to men who had rounded 
out from 10 to 20 years of company 


activity. 


Meacham Joins Chicago-Vit 
Staff 





A recent announcement from the 


Product 
Illinois, tells of 
Meacham 


as Manager of Sales & Service. 


Chicago Vitreous Enamel 


Company, Cicero, 


the appointment of F. L. 


The announcement says: “Mr. 


Meacham was’ formerly — research 
chemist and 
at the 


pany : 


metallurgical assistant 
American Rolling Mill Com- 
Middletown, Ohio 


which time he pioneered and devel- 


during 


oped sheet metal for the application 
of porcelain enamel. More recently. 
Fk. L. Meacham has been with the 
Frigidaire Division of General Mo- 
tors Corporation where he held va- 
rious offices, the last of which was 
Manager of the War Production En- 
gineering Division, in full charge 
of all engineering problems in con- 
nection with the production of war 
items manufactured by Frigidaire.” 


Meacham 


Service Division of Chicago Vitreous 


joined the Sales and 


Knamel Product Company, Novem- 
ber 16, 1943, 

Word comes from Cleveland that 
Paul G. Kates, who took leave of ab- 
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sence from Ferro Enamel Corpora- 
tion for the purpose of working with 
the War Board in the 


Southern states, has returned to Fer- 


Production 


ro’'s employ effective January 1. Mr. 
Kates will handle the sale of Ferro 


products throughout the South. 


Pig lron to Be Released 

Announcement has been made by 
the War Production Board that pig 
iron will be removed from allocation 
beginning February 1. It was ex- 
plained by Washington officials that 
the pig iron output is now in balance 
with requirements, making the re- 
moval of allocations possible. W.P.B.. 
however, retains the right to specific- 
ally direct production as required to 
handle critical cases. 

While it is expected that the W.P.B. 
will continue to keep close check on 
the situation in this field, the relin- 
quishing of allocation requirements 
will eliminate the filing of the com- 
plicated forms previously necessary. 
Currently the producer need only file 
a simplified report) on production, 
shipments and inventories; and no 
reports will he required from con- 


summers, 


NEWS FROM OHIO STATE 
What would normally be the June 
1944 class was graduated on Decem- 
ber 17th. The members of the class 
are John B. Cahoon. William D. 
Caldwell, Ted H. Harley, Grant FE. 
Miller, and Hal H. Rice. 


Except for three irregulars. the de- 
partment will have no more students 


for the duration. 


Professor Watts has some war re- 
search projects; Professor Carruthers 
is teaching mechanics: and Professor 
King is teaching physics in the Army 


Training Program. 


Dick Goble. formerly with the Me- 
Gean Chemical Company, is on the 
Ohio State Campus in uniform. He 
is taking special training in the Army 


TT" paces >. - 
Training Program. 


Hofstetter to Head Ferro’s Midwest 
Division 

G. W. (Jerry) Hofstetter has joined 

the staff of Ferro Enamel Corpora- 

tion. Cleveland, Ohio. 


an announcement 


According to 
from Ferro, they 
will, within a few weeks. open an 
office in Chicago which will be head- 
quarters for the Midwest Division of 


will be 


manager of the Midwest Division. 


the Company. “Jerry” sales 

The announcement says that this 
office will not only handle frit sales 
but all of Ferro’s allied items: such 
as organic finishes, clays, oxides. fur- 


naces, furnace supplies, ete. 





is well known in the Chi- 


“Jerry” 


cago Area. Following his graduation 
in Ceramics at Ohio State University 
in 1929 he went with Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Company. Mansfield. 
Ohio. Following this he was at Seeger 
Refrigerator, St. Paul for four years. 
in charge of their enameling opera- 
tions: and since 1935 he has been 
sales representative for the Ceramic 
Division of Rohm & Haas Company, 


Inc.. Philadelphia, Pa. 





It is with regret that we report the 
untimely death of F. J. Buck. known 
to enamelers as representative for 
Fred's 


death came as a result of an auto- 


Republic Steel Cor poration. 


mobile accident in Chicago on De- 
cember 18. He died as a result of 
his injuries on Wednesday. Decem- 
ber 22. Funeral services were con- 


ducted Monday. 


May wood, Illinois. 


December 27. in 
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Porcelain Enamel Institute Program 
Gets Under Way 


Several months ago at a meeting 
of the Porcelain Enamel Institute at 
Cincinnati: your editor, then Chait 
man of the Steering Committee, estab 
lished to initiate and coordinate a 
new program of activity for the 
PL. had the privilege of appoint 
ing the two men who were to head 
committees for market research and 
market development phases of the co 
ordinated plan. This plan also in 
volved technical and plant operating 
phases of enameling for which the 
heads were established through othe: 
appointments, 

Mr. Robert J. Ritchey. Asst. Man 
ager, Market Development, Carnegie 
Hlinois Steel Corporation, was ap 
pointed to head the committee whose 
responsibility it) was to conduct a 
complete research program, which 
was considered essential to the de 
velopment. of a satisfactory market 
development: plan. Committee mem 
hers include the following: 

W. HH. Brett. Alliance Porcelain 
Products Co. 

ki. G. Walbridge. Erie Enamelinge 
Company 

Milton Gallup. 
Products Co. 

Mdward Mackasek, Beaver Enamel 
ing Company 

R. A. Dadisman, Manager. Market 
Development Division, The American 
Rolling Mill Co.. 
head the planning committee for an 
Institute Market 
eram. His committee consisted of: 

B. I. Birdwell, Porcelain Metals 
( orporation 

li. A. Headland, The Enamel Prod 


ucts Company 


Metal 


Porcelain 


was appointed to 


Development Pro 


J}. Fred Ingram, Ingram-Richard 
on Manufacturing Co. 
iH. =D. 


Stamping & Enameling Co. 


Thompson, Chattanooga 


Plans Approved 


That these two men and their com 
inittee did an excellent job in their 


respective assignments is evidenced 


hy the fact that at a meeting of the 
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PELL. Executive Committee in Pitts- 
burgh on Tuesday, November 9, 1943, 
the men were highly commended on 
the results of their efforts. and the 
resulting Market Development Pro 
vram was whole-heartedly approved. 

The detailed reports on the Market 
Study and the Marketing Program 
are too comprehensive to be included 
here. Suflice to say that the study 
of various past and future possibili- 
ties for such porcelain enamel mar- 
kets as agriculture. household. insti 
construction 


tutional. commercial. 


and industrial, were all included. 


Likewise. the Market 


Program takes into consideration all 


Development 


important markets and gives a de 


tailed plan for approaching each. 


Ray Dadisman 
and Bob Ritchey 
discuss the results 
of their work on 
the P.E.L. Pro 


gram, 


The plan includes a series of book 
lets to assist design engineers and 
others on whose responsibility the 
proper use of porcelain enamel rests 
with relation to finished products. 
Architects are also to be included in 
the educational program. 

Qne important purpose of these 
booklets will be to assist the product 
manufacturer in the selection of the 
proper finish for his products and 
to properly design such products for 


porcelain enameling where this life- 


time finish is indicated. Plans also 
call for an extensive direct mail pro- 
gram and, to some degree. the use of 
industrial magazines which reach po- 
tential users. 

The program as approved is being 
sponsored by fifty-three companies 


in the porcelain enameling industry. 


Current Program 


At the Pittsburgh Meeting the In- 
stitute Executive Committee appoint- 
ed an “Action Committee”, consist- 
ing of Dadisman, Chairman: and 
Ritchey; P. B. McBride. Institute 
President: and Charles Pearce. Insti- 
tute Managing Director, as members. 
This Action Committee held a meet 
ing in Cincinnati on December 3. to 
discuss the problems involved in get- 
ting under way on the comprehensive 
program that has been approved. It 
is planned to add the services of a 


competent’ Development: Engineer to 
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the Institute Staff. The services of 
this engineer would be used in_ the 
preparation of the technical and prac- 
tical handbooks, which are consid 
ered essential as a background for 
proceeding with the balance of the 
program. 

It is gratifying to see such a plan 
of industry activity getting under way 
as it should do much for individual 
manufacturers supporting the pro- 
gram and for the industry as a 


whole. 
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First to Become Active 


HE Chicago District Enamelers’ 
Club held its first get-to-gether in 
recent months in early November in 
conjunction with the Chicago Section 
of the American Ceramic Society at 
a dinner meeting held at the Electric 
Club in the Civic Opera Building, 
Chicago, with nearly one hundred in 
attendance. A good representative 
group was present including members 
from Rockford, Milwaukee, Kendall- 
ville, Detroit, Urbana, Grand Rapids, 
Battle Creek, Cleveland and Kankakee. 
The meeting was presided over by 
Hugo Fillippi, President, Chicago Sec- 
tion A. C. S. Executives of the En- 
amelers’ Club present were E. H. 
Shands, Roper Corporation, Presi- 
dent; E. 
Enamel Product Company, Vice Pres- 
ident; and F. E. Hodek. General 
Porcelain Enameling and Manufac- 


EK. Howe. Chicago Vitreous 


turing Company, Secretary. The sec- 
tion of the program of particular in- 
terest to the enameling group in- 
cluded a paper by Wayne Duvall, 
Chicago Vitreous Enamel Product 
Company, entitled “Reduction in Post 
War Enameling Costs”, and _ three 
reels of interesting color movies by 
Prof. A. I. 
Illinois, covering his tour of National 
Parks. 


Mr. Duvall’s paper suggested that 


Andrews, University of 


management, in striving for a reduc- 
tion of enameling costs, would do 
well to concentrate efforts on the parts 
to be enameled prior to the applica- 
tion of the enamel. The first step 
along this line should be the proper 
selection of the steel for the particular 
forming or drawing job; and of 
equal importance is the proper design 
of the parts. It has often been proved 
that changes made to satisfy these 
two considerations, even though of 
higher initial cost. have resulted in re- 
duced cost of finished product, prin- 
cipally through lower enameling §re- 
jections. 

When proper design and the se- 
lection of the proper steel have been 
fulfilled, the one thing that. more 


than any other, affects enameling re- 
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jections is the preparation of the steel 
for enameling. Reference was made 
to work done by G. W. Dykstra (Great 
Lakes Steel Corp.) on the use of solu- 
ble drawing compounds, and it was 
suggested that thorough study of this 
work be a “must” requirement of all 
enamel shop managers. Reference was 
also made to the work of E. H. 
Shands (Roper Corp.) on the use 


of treated water in the pickle room. 





Hugo Fillippi, President, Chicago Sec- 
tion American Ceramic Society. 


Duvall 


need of better cleaning of the metal 


stressed particularly — the 
prior to pickling and suggested, as a 
means of accomplishing this. the 
cleaning of the ware in the press room 
immediately after forming and before 
welding into the assembly. 

Cleaning immediately after form- 
ing would permit easier removal of 
the lubricant while it was still fresh. 
and before it had set for considerable 
time and had a chance to oxidize. 
This cleaning before welding would 
also provide improved welding be- 
cause the surfaces would be free of 
oil. This cleaning process should be 
a preliminary procedure, and should 
he followed by good cleaning and 
pickling procedure before enameling. 

The important considerations in 
good metal preparations were sum- 
marized as follows: 


1. Use soluble drawing compounds or die 
lubricants. 


2. Remove all oil and grease from ware 





before welding into assemblies or de- 
livery to enamel shop. 


w 


. Where production warrants, use con- 
tinuous cleaning and pickling. 


_ 


Provide two alkali cleaning baths to 
be used in succession. 


i) 


. Use a hot rinse after cleaner, following 
by cold rinse. 

6. Use pressure sprays following rinses 
on continuous pickling lines. 

7. Provide for control of degree of acid 

attack to insure proper etching of stock. 


8. Insure thorough removal of acid and 
iron salts after pickling. 

9. Install nickel bath under suitable con- 
trol as a means of improving enamel 
firing range. 

10. Provide thorough rinsing after nickel 
treatment before neutralizing. 

11. Neutralize the ware under conditions 
suitable to the job. In some cases, the 
need of cyanide may be indicated. On 
continuous lines provide at least two 
neutralizer tanks to insure proper neu- 
tralization. 

12. Provide water softening if hardness is 
above 100 parts per million. 

13. Dry ware quickly with ample circula- 


tion of air. 

The highlight for the A. C. S. sec- 
tion was a talk by J. J. Svec. of 
Ceramic Industry, in which he com- 
pared five outstanding vitrified, trans- 
lucent chinas of the world. The chinas 
discussed included American, Belleek, 


Bone, European and Oriental. 


Second Meeting Scheduled 


Response to this first call for the 
Knamelers’ Meeting in Chicago was 
so favorable that the officers of the 
Club have decided to have at least 


in the near 


one additional meeting 





E. H. Shands, President, Chicago Dis- 
trict Enamelers’ Club. 


future. Present plans call for the next 
meeting to be held in the Basement 
of the New Field Building, 35 S. La- 
Salle Street (at Adams). Chicago. on 


Saturday. January 15. at 1:00 P.M. 
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Top Left: Ferro’s “Jerry” Hof 
stetter and “Cliff? Andrews 
of U. of I. 


Top Right: Wilson of Ferro, 
and “Bob” Long of Ameri- 
can Porcelain. 


Center Left: A. O. Smith's 
Wayne Deringer. 


Center Right: Consolidated 
Feldspar’s Hansen speaks, and 
Jack Hyland of Pacific Coast 
Borax Company looks on. 


Left: Geo. Greene of Gen 
eral Porcelain Enameling 
& Mig. Co. listens atten 
tively to an after-dinner 
speaker. 


Right: Chicago Vit's 
Wayne Duvall and Dr. A. 
I; Andrews of the Univer 
sity of Illinois. 
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Right: Ferro’s Al Haessler 
dines with Paul Gerdes of 
4. J. Lindemann & Hov- 
erson Co. 
Below: “Cliff? Knight of 
ae , WcCray Refrigerator and 
Below: Maker of Ceramic “Joe” Boehler of R. CG. 
portraits, J. A, Dedouch Bock, Engineers, Chicago, 
says, “What's this?” to flash “ear to ear” smiles 


the photographer. for the camera. 
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Proved performance 




















rWNO meet the requirements of various 

| enamels and their application, several 
types of Lurax zirconium opacifiers are 
heing widely used throughout the enamel- 
ing industry. Each has particular advantages 
in certain applications, Each has proved 


its superiority in successful performance. 


LUFAX 204 and 20B: Both have wide 
application for use in porcelain enamels, 
developing high opacity and gloss. Users 
have found them the most satisfactory opae- 


ifiers for all-round application, including 


LuFAx opacifiers are technic / 





im 









OPACIFIER FOR ENAMELS 


opaque, super opaque and antimony-free 


enamels. 


LUFAX 435: Develops extremely high 
opacity in both antimony and antimony- 
free enamels. It is a most effective opaci- 
fier for enamels requiring the highest 


opacity at lowest cost. 


LUF AX 500: Is especially effective in 
acid-resisting enamels, developing very high 
opacity and excellent gloss and maintain- 


ing the high acid resistance of the enamel. 


} 
e sircontum Ox de com 


other ceramic applications 










Manutacturers of Chemicals including Plastics 


KVERY 


V7 Greater thermal shock resistance. 


V7 Greater resistance to « hipping. 





LUFAX PROVIDES THESE ADVANTAGES: 


7 Truer, whiter color. 


¥ Better working properties. 


¥V ‘Vhere is a Luray for all ty pes of frits—antimony-free or antimony -bearing, regular or acid-resisting. 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


. Synthetic Insecticides Fungicides 





Enzymes 


Lurax is a trade mark, Reg. t 


ROHM & HAAS COMPANY 


Chemicals for the Leather, Textile and other Industries 
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By R. =. Cook 


The Department of Ceramic Engi- 
neering at the University of Illinois 
started the new fall semester with a 
greater enrollment than had been an- 
ticipated. Not only the civilian stu- 
dents but a considerable number of 
Navy V-12 trainees are now taking 
the regular courses in the Department 
of Ceramic Engineering. Since many 
of the ceramic schools in the country 
are not giving the Navy V-12 pro- 
gram, students in ceramics are being 
transferred by the Navy to the Uni- 
versity of Illinois where such a pro- 
gram is being given. With the start 
of the Navy Semester the first week 
in November, seven Navy V-12 stu- 
dents were transferred from the Geor- 
gia School of Technology to the De- 
partment of Ceramic Engineering at 
the University of Illinois. All seven 
of these students had started their 
training at the New York State Col- 
lege of Ceramics. In addition, the 
Navy transferred two other students, 
from North Carolina 


State and another from Virginia Poly- 


one formerly 


technic Institute. 

The student enrollment in the De- 
partment of Ceramic Engineering at 
the University of Illinois now pre- 
sents quite a cosmopolitan group, as 
it includes students from Ohio State 
University, New York State College 
of Ceramics, Rutgers University, 
North Carolina State, Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute and Iowa State Uni- 
versity. In addition there is one stu- 
dent in the Department of Ceramic 


Engineering from Iceland. 


Research Projects at the U. of I. 


With the start of the new Fall 
Semester several additional appoint- 
ments have been made to the staff of 
the Department of Ceramic Engineer- 
ing at the University of Illinois to 
work on the numerous cooperative 
research 


projects that have been 


established. 

The Barium Reduction Corporation 
has established a research project to 
study and investigate the uses and 


role of strontium compounds in the 


AA 





News from the University of Illinois 


Howard R. Swift, 
B. S. in Ceramics, 1940 and M. S. in 


Ceramics 1942 has been appointed 


field of ceramics. 


as Special Research Associate to carry 
on this investigation. The project is 
under the direction of Dr. Harman. 





STUDENTS ENROLLED IN THE 
NAVY \V-12 PROGRAM 


Bowman, Robert......... New York State 
College of Ceramics 
Hoffman, Lewis C...... ” vi 


Bodian, Lewis a 


Deyerling, Carl L....... = = 
Greenspan, LeRoy ..... i i 
Roberts, Mervin F...... 7 ‘ sa 
Young, Robert W. .... ” " “ 
Steele, William ...... North Carolina State 
Williams, Chas. A.....Virginia Poly. Inst. 
Bachman, Charles D....Rutgers University 
Bowers, Donald J............. Ohio State 
PO, BO Me ice a eae caw wasen Ohio State 
Healy, James H...... University of Illinois 
Prentice, William J..... ag " os 
Durrant, John M. ..... 3s 
Klimboff, Morris ...... ” a ‘: 
Meid, William J. ......  ” ” e 


CIVILIAN STUDENTS 


Asgeirsson, Haraldur .........e0¢- Iceland 
Browdy, Howard 

Clausen, Harvey Wayne 

Goluliski Hillard Wm. 

Griffith, James Dell 

Hamer, Donald Wilson 

Hendrix, Paul May 

Hutchinson, Gale Jr. 

Jankowski, Joseph L. 

Johnson, Gordon 

McCreight, Louis Ralph 

Moore, Raymond 

Murphy, Edward Paul 

Wilkinson, Jack Lee..... Transferred from 


lowa State 





The National Development and Re- 
search Committee has set up a joint 
project between the Department of 
Physics and the Department of Cer- 
amic Engineering to carry on an in- 
vestigation which is vitally concerned 
with the war effort. Prof. R. K. Hursh 


has been appointed as Technical Rep- 


resentative on this project. Louis M. 
Doney, B. 5S. Ceramics, 1940, has also 


been appointed as Special Research 


Associate on this project. Mr. Doney 
until his appointment to this position 
was associated with the American 
Lava Corporation at Chattanooga, 
Tennessee. 

The United Clay Mines have estab- 
lished a cooperative research project 
that is concerned with the investiga- 
tion and suitable use of clays in vit- 
reous enamels. This particular project 
is under the direction of R. L. Cook. 

The Ohmite Company of Chicago, 
Illinois, has recently established a co- 
operative project for the investigation 
and study of the uses of special cer- 
amic bodies. Dr. Harmon is directing 
the work on this project. Eugene D. 
Lynch, B.S. Ceramics, 1943, has been 
appointed Special Research Assistant 
on this project. 

These various projects enumerated 
above along with the Army Air Forces 
project and the Enamel Utensil Manu- 
facturers’ Council investigation have 
brought the number on the teaching 
and research staff of the Department 
of Ceramic Engineering to the highest 
total in the history of the Department. 


Ralph Bevis to Manage 
Buenos Aires Plant 


The announcement has just been 
received that Mr. Ralph Bevis has 
been appointed manager of the Branch 
Plant in Buenos Aires, Argentina of 
the Ferro Enamel Corporation. Mr. 
Bevis is a graduate of the Depart- 
ment of Ceramic Engineering with a 
B. S. in Ceramic Engineering in 1933 
and a M. S. in Ceramic Engineering 
in 1934. In 1937 he was transferred 
from the Research Staff of Ferro En- 
amel Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio. 
to Ferro Enamel, S. A., Buenos Aires 
and placed in charge of the technical 
control and service. His enamel ser- 
vice duties have necessitated frequent 
visits to the neighboring Republics of 
Uruguay and Chile and, as in Argen- 
tina, his training and experiences in 
the enamel field have immeasurably 
assisted in the rapid development of 
the porcelain enameling industries of 


these countries. 
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To the man who thinks of Zomorrow 








while doing his job day 


@ To the man who is thinking ahead— planning 
the items he will manufacture to relieve the heavy 
backlog of consumer demand for washing 
machines, ranges, refrigerators, table tops, 
drain boards, water heaters, signs, stoves, archi- 
tectural pieces and countless other products — 


Republic offers a tried and proved base for vitre- 


ous porcelain enamel—Toncan Enameling Iron. 


This enameling stock is consistently easy to 
work and weld by all methods. Its surface 
structure is highly uniform—with the affinity 


for enamel which meansatight, flawless surface. 


Toncan Enameling Iron is especially processed 


Republic 


to meet varying requirements. It can be made 
to take the deepest draws without cracking— 


without “wrinkles” or strain lines. 


It can be processed to possess the non-sagging 
and non-warping qualities essential to the 
repeated firing of large panels and flat work. 
Or, when both deep drawing and non-sagging 
properties are desired, they can be combined 
as required. 

Whatever your needs in enameling stock, 
Republic has the answer. And Republic metal- 
lurgists—experienced in both irons and cera- 
mics—are ready to help you. 

REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


General Offices: Cleveland 1, Ohio 


Berger Manufacturing Division . Culvert Division 
Niles Steel Products Division 7 Steel and Tubes Division 
Union Drawn Steel Division Truscon Steel Company 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York, N. Y. 
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PHOTO OF THE MONTH... 


It is the hope of every producer of enameled products that in the not too 
distant future scenes like this will be common in every producing plant 
that the war will have run its course, and that our plants will again be busy 


on the production of civilian products. 


This photo, by Hedrich-Blessing Studio, was taken in the plant of 
Vitreous Steel Products Co.. Vappanee, Indiana 
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TIN OXIDE 
MAXOPAQUE 


ANTIMONY OXIDE 
BARIUM CARBONATE 
BORIC ACID 

BORAX 

CHROMIUM OXIDE 
COBALT OXIDE 
COBALT SULPHATE 
COPPER CARBONATE 
COPPER OXIDE 
FELDSPAR 
FLUORSPAR 
KRYOLITH 
MANGANESE OXIDE 
NICKEL AMMONIUM 
SULPHATE 

NICKEL OXIDE 
NICKEL SULPHATE 
SODIUM NITRATE 
SODIUM SILICO 
FLUORIDE 

TITANIUM OXIDE 
WHITING 
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K cows for good service and quality 
g the 


company has been devotin 
tion 


materials, our 
greater part of its facilities to the produc 


of chemicals for military use. 








Even under pressure of war orders and handi- 


capped by restricti 
effort to supply the 
the enameling industry. 


and your company recon- 


ons, we have made every 


prevailing requirements of 


As conditions change 
verts to the manufacture of peacetime goods, we 
hope that we may again have the opportunity 
to work with you on your new and improved 


enamel products. 


CAL COMPANY 


G, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


The McGEAN CHEMI 


Main Office: REPUBLIC BUILDIN 














Will We Have 


To Finish: 


“In regard to the future of white ground coat and one coat, one burn pastel 
colors directly on the steel, it is our opinion that such developments in the 
porcelam enamel industry are inevitable. As to just how soon these will become 
commercial depends on many circumstances, some of which are out of the 
control of the frit manufacturers. Close cooperation between the frit manu- 
facturers, the steel companies and the enameled products manufacturers will 
shorten the time between the laboratory and their successful commercial 
development. 


“Our customers have been using successfully for some time our one burn. 
walnut, mahogany and similar enamels. The white ground coat and light 


colors will follow as a matter of course.” 


Signed: G. H. McIntyre 
Director of Research 


Ferro Enamel Corporation 


To Finish: 





HERE has been some discus- 

sion in the industry concern- 
ing the possibility of obtaining 
the long desired application of 
cover coat enamels directly to 
the base metal as a result of war- 
time and post-war laboratory 
research, That this development 
is to be desired would be ques- 
tioned by no one in the industry. 
On the other hand, to assume 
that this result will be obtained 
would seem to be a fallacy with- 
out first having the assurance of 
those largely responsible for the 
necessary research and develop- 
ment activity. 


“Much study and work has been expended, over the past two years particularly. 
by some of the steel, frit, and enameling companies with the view of applying 
white porcelain enamel directly to the base metal and thus obtain a true 


one coat porcelain enamel finish. 


“This work, to our knowledge, is not yet out of the laboratory stage. hence 
a definite statement cannot yet be made as to how the most satisfactory ideas. 


so far advanced, will function under operating conditions. 


“The results of laboratory work are highly encouraging and indications are 
that the satisfactory application of white enamels directly to the base metal 
can be obtained. However, much work remains to be carried out before any 


of the products, so far advanced. are proved to be satisfactory.’ 
Signed: F. R. Porter 
Ceramic Engineer 


Inland Steel Company 









To Finish: 

“It long has been the hope of the entire enameling industry that the day 
would come when it would be possible perhaps to eliminate ground coats and 
get thinner applications of enamel, and at the same time obtain a finish more 
perfect and blemish free than is now possible. The many experiments being 
conducted in this direction are promising, but there is strong evidence that 
it is a three-sided problem and will not be solved in its entirety by producing 
an enamel of unusual characteristics, or a steel that is perfect, or the develop- 


ment of new processes or improvements in present ones. 


“Enamels, and steel, and processes will be improved; but to get the full 
benefit of these, new standards of precision will have to be accepted as a 
general thing. 

“An understanding on the part of the enameling industry and those sup- 
plying it, that improvements from here on will depend upon everyone striving 
to do his job better will help immeasurably to bring about the achievement 


of new standards of performance and a vastly improved product.” 
Signed: Ricuarp H. Turk 
Executive Vice Pres. 


Pemco Corporation 
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applied directly to the base metal? 


: FINISH knew that much work 


was being done in an effort to 


To Finish: 


eventually reach this Utopia of 
i enamel finishes, and we felt cer- Reply ing to vour letter of November 29 with reeard to Current interests 
tain that our readers would be 


; ’ re : in one coat porcelain sheet steel enamels. may we say that this trend is 
interested in the opinions of ; , 

: : stimulating. 
leading technical men. Inas- t 


much as the frit manufacturers In our continuous daily workings. frit: manufacturing. enamel processing. 


and steel producers represent | ld | er . , a 

. ar research and development. association meetings. publications, etc.. we are 
' two groups primarily interested ‘ 3 . , 
constantly on the alert to observe any factors which influence in any way 


i in this development we invited 
the Directors of Research of each successful porcelain enameling. We believe this practice is universal amongst 
of the steel and frit producers to enamelers and feel that it has definitely improved our enameling techniques. 


voice their opinions. The first Ps . ; . oF ; 
\ returns in from this request are Concentrated efforts may develop the white porcelain one-coat finish into 
' : sti 
reproduced here for FINISH a successful realization: we offer our fullest cooperation. 


readers, + . . 
Signed: GEORGE SIROVY 


Vice Pres. 


Century Vitreous Enamel Co. 


' To Finish: 


“Replying to your request of November 30 for a statement on single coat 
white porcelain enamel on flat-rolled steel, | can say that the realization of 
such a development will come first through finding special frits with wider 
ranges of satisfactory performance in the enameling operation, with consider- 
able changes in the enameling procedure, particularly with greatly increased 
rigidity of control in the enameling operation, and with the development of 
} steel that has considerably improved enameling characteristics over that which 
is available at the present time. While small laboratory results look hopeful. 
to our knowledge no one of the three elements mentioned above is sufliciently 
advanced to indicate commercial use. Nothing can be said now as to when 


commercial realization of single coat white porcelain enamel may be expected.” 


} Signed: Anson Hayes, Director 
Research Laboratories | 
' The American Rolling Mill Co. 


To Finish: 


“Assuming that an enameling stock can be produced in quantity that will 
he free from the boiling always encountered in the past with opaque white 
enamels applied directly to metal without a ground coat. we are still faced 
with the problem of securing adherence between the enamel and metal. Any HI 
treatment of the metal to promote adherence, such as etching of the surface o1 
' the deposition of an adherence-promoting metal such as nickel. if uniform 
results are to be secured. is inherently dependent on presenting an oil-free 
metal surface to the etching or nickel depositing bath. 1 
“Recent work has indicated that the attainment of such uniformity requires 


an entirely new concept: of what constitutes a clean metal surface. For i 


example. our former standards of oil removal for enameling purposes. and 


» probably those of the plating industry, are wholly inadequate to meet the 
f exacting conditions necessary to secure adherence of opaque white enamels 
to enameling iron.” 


Signed: B. T. SWEELY 
Director of Research | 


Chicago Vitreous Enamel Product Co, 
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1944 Looks Brighter 


By Hen vy H. Ma @bO * VICE PRESIDENT, FLORENCE STOVE CO, GARDNER, MASS. 
OG G 


HAVE never been in a jungle of 

any kind, but I suppose that if a 
person were to walk for a long time 
through a jungle that was extremely 
dense, with venomous snakes trying 
to bite him, and chattering monkeys 
in the trees hurling cocoanuts at him. 
as I am told they do, and then should 
gradually approach the edge of the 
jungle where it was possible for small 
bits of filtered sunshine to reach him, 
he would feel much relieved, and he 
would go on (unless his strength was 
entirely exhausted) with a feeling of 


hopeful exhilaration. 


Early Problems 


We started in on the other side 
of this jungle very gradually. on 
July 18. 1941, at a meeting that was 
held in the Shoreham Hotel under 
the direction of Joseph Ss Weiner. 
and presided over by Dr. Arthur 
Burns (Former Director and Assis- 
tant Director respectively of Office of 
Civilian Supply). We learned a good 
deal about ourselves at that time. 
We learned that the stove manufactur- 
ers were hoarding steel even though 
some of us were letting out employees 
because we didn’t have any material. 

We learned that the labor division 
of OPM was interested in the indus- 
try’s thoughts as to how labor could 
be diverted to defense production 
even though, in many of the towns 
where our factories were located, our 
employees were on relief. 

This meeting was more valuable to 
us than we realized at the time be- 
cause it gave us, or should have given 
us, an insight into mental processes 
with which we were not familiar. but 
which we were destined to encounter 
more or less in the immediately suc- 
ceeding months of that year. Fortu- 
nately, that kind of thinking didn’t 
persist in large quantities for any 
great length of time. Men who 
thought and talked as we do were 


50 


gradually brought in, and people who 
regarded business enterprise with ab- 
horrent suspicion were gradually re- 
moved to posts where at least we 
did not come into direct contact with 
them. 

We proceeded through the jungle 
very slowly. It’s nearly 30 months 
now, and we haven't seen much light. 
but I submit that there are faint rays 
coming through the branches even if 
we have to use a little imagination to 
see them, and this gives us all new 


courage to go on. 





FINISHFOTO 


Mr. Morse delivering this keynote ad- 
dress at Cincinnati Stove Convention. 


Perhaps some of you who know me 
best will accuse me of an unwar- 
ranted optimism. I know I have a 
failing in that direction. It is con- 
genital and incorrigible, and I can’t 
help it —- “hope springs eternal in my 
breast; | never am but always to be 
blessed.” I can only say that so far 
as | can remember, my optimism has 
been justified in the majority of cases. 
It hasn't often betrayed me. and it 
has spared me a lot of worry. So if 
optimism is what we need to make 


this picture look brighter. let’s in- 


dulge ourselves in a little and see just 
what some of the rays of sunshine 
that are coming through the branches 
really are. 


American Perspective 


In the first place, we might say 
that our journey, so far, has not been 
so bad as we think it has. It seems 
pretty terrible to us now, but in a 
few years we shall look back on it 
with a better perspective. A certain 
percentage of our trouble has been 
emotional or psychological. We are 
Americans. We don’t like dictator- 
ship. Things that are accepted as a 
matter of course on the other side of 
the Atlantic gall us most terribly even 
though we know deep down in ou 
hearts that they are necessary. The 
(American likes to have the rules under 
which he lives spring from the bot- 
tom. He likes to see them rise like 
cream in the jug, and this has been 
characteristic of the American for 
a good many years. 

This fondness for home-made laws 
goes back 300 years. In 1620 the 
Pilgrims assembled in the cabin of 
the Mayflower and drew up a com- 
pact that was followed by laws that 
were severe, and strict. You and | 
wouldn’t like to live under the laws 
of Plymouth, but they were accepted 
by the Pilgrims because they were de- 
bated and voted on, and no one in 
America objects to the will of the 
majority. We have a good illustra- 
tion of that in the New England town 
meeting. It is a tremendously inefli- 
cient method of government; the ordi- 
nances passed in the various towns 
in New England are frequently un- 
wise, unreasonable and sometimes 
absurd, but the people accept them 
because the citizens of the town, as 
sembled at their own town meeting. 
have discussed them and voted on 
them, and it is easy for Americans. 


once a question has been discussed. 
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to abide by the decision of the ma- 
jority. 

On the other hand, Americans re- 
sent dictation no matter how neces- 
sary they know it to be. It is the 
method that they object to, the 
handing down of some regulation 
from some authority above, and this 
too has always been true. In 1770, 
with the air full of rebellion. the peo- 
ple of Boston doubtless knew that 
they were better protected with Brit- 
ish troops in the town than they were 
without them, but after the Boston 
Massacre, in which the troops handled 
themselves remarkably well, the citi- 
zens demanded that the troops be sent 
back to Castle Island and kept out of 
Boston. 

The colonial leaders knew, in 1773. 
that England was spending much 
money in the defense of the colonies 
and that it was fair that she should 
collect’ taxes in partial reimburse- 
ment, but when tea bearing the tax 
was brought into Boston Harbor. the 
chests were split open and the tea 
dumped into the water. No one 
doubts the right of the federal gov- 
ernment to impose taxes, but every 
one rather admired Henry Thoreau 
who spent a night in the Concord jail 
rather than to pay a tax to which he 
objected. These are idiosyncracies of 
American nature, and they are just 
as potent today as they have been in 
the past, and a great deal of our ob- 
jection, and, I might almost say, re- 
sistance to some of the restrictions 
that have been placed upon us are 
due not so much to the nature of the 
restrictions as to the omniscient atti- 
tude of those people in high places 
who handed them to us, and in this 
we were undoubtedly unwise, but no 
more unwise than any other group 
of Americans under the same con- 


ditions. 


First — the War 


It should be said at this time that 
the attitude of stove manufacturers 
toward the war has been exemplary. 
The officers and trustees of the Insti- 
tute have argued with government 
people repeatedly as to how a thing 
might best be done, but at no time 
have | heard any stove manufacturer 


urge anything because it was good for 
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the stove business. The members of 
the Institute have been always aware 
that a war was being fought, always 
eager to make every contribution to 
the success of the war, and always 
zealous to provide for the public. The 
absence of any manifestation of sel- 
fishness at the discussions has been 
outstanding. First has come the war; 
second, the public, and seldom a 
thought. so far as I can discover. of 


the stove industry. 


Three Burdens 


During this journey through the 
jungle, stove manufacturers have 
borne three burdens, and many minor 
inconveniences. The three burdens 
have been limitation on production, 
including concentration; price con- 
trol and rationing. The problem has 
been to get permission to make the 
appliance; to get a price that would 
cover the cost of production, and 
distribution: and then work out some 
plan of distribution that would not 
too thoroughly destroy the manufac- 
turers trade connections. It is proper 
to point out that in regard to the limi- 
tation order we have made remark- 
able progress. 

It seems like a long time ago that 
one of our members said to Mr. Ham- 
mersley (former director of Plumb- 
ing & Heating Division — O.C.S.) 
“If you pursue the course that you 
propose, every woman in America 
will stand up and shout at you for a 
stove.” and Mr. Hammersley replied. 
“When she does | shall shout for 
tanks.” It seems a long way back to 
May 1. 1942. when the first L-23-c 
order was given to us by Mr. Timmis 
(former director of Plumbing & Heat- 
ing Division—O.C.S.) over our 
strenuous opposition. We tried our 
best to show the government people 


that the public would not have the 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Appliance manufacturers of all 
types should be interested in 
reading Mr. Morse’s story of 
the experiences of the stove in- 
dustry in connection with its 
cooperative war-time activity 


and Government contacts. 











minimum quantity of cooking stoves 
and heaters required if the order 
were allowed to stand as then writ- 
ten. In those days stove manufactur- 
ers were suspected of having selfish 
motives. The government people 
thought that it wasn’t possible for a 
group of business men to detach 
themselves from their accustomed 
viewpoints and judge a question dis- 
interestedly, and it was supposed that 
if we were given less than we asked 
for, there would still be margin 
enough to provide for the public. 
The matter worked out just as the 
stove manufacturers had_ predicted. 
and we came down to last fall with 
such a manifest shortage of heaters 
that an emergency was recognized. 
and manufacturers were told to for- 
vet the limitations of L-23-c as then 
written and produce heaters. 

After that experience, it was recog- 
nized by the War Production Board 
that L-23-c needed to be amended, 
and by the following spring we were 
so well known to the people in WPB 
that the officers of our Institute were 
invited to write a revision of the 
order, and the order that we now 
have, L-23-c amended, contains many 
of the major suggestions made by the 
officers of the Institute. 


There are still some things about 
the order that we don't like. The pub- 
lic isn’t getting exactly what it should 
have, but I think that there is a de- 
cided tendency to further liberaliza- 
tion of the order. Brass valves fot 
gas ranges are permitted ; thermostats 
and thermometers will follow; very 
likely other changes will come, 
changes that are just and that are 
positively in the interest of the public 
rather than in the interest of the 


stove manufacturer. 


| can’t pretend that we have made 
the same amount of progress with 
pricing regulations. In fact, we prob- 
ably have gone backward a little 
with the adoption of a new Maximum 
Price Regulation No. 64,because our 
goods are priced entirely on direct 
costs and you all know that indirect 
costs during the war period have ad- 
vanced out of proportion to the di- 
rect costs. Stove manufacturers do 
not want inflation; they do not want 


hig profits; they would be satisfied 
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with a modest profit for the sake of 
keeping their trade-marks before the 
public. | have recently had some ex- 
perience with this new Maximum 
Price Regulation No. 64, and it is 
easy to imagine that it might result, 
in certain cases, in discouraging pro- 
duction of stoves. 

There is also imminent, and as 
close as the sword of Damocles, a 
plan to set fixed retail prices on gas 
ranges. Naturally, we don’t like this, 
partly because we fear that once more 
we are being subjected to an experi- 
ment as we were in the concentration 
of production and, secondly, because 
the setting of retail prices on the basis 
of a fixed markup, plus transporta- 
tion costs, might very well lead to a 
zoning of distribution and to a con- 
trol that might continue after the 
war, and is not consonant with the 
idea of free enterprise and open com- 
petition. 


Rationing Order Improved 


When the Rationing Order was 
first promulgated in its present form, 
we were badly alarmed. We did not 
hesitate to call it unworkable and a 
hindrance. Since that time a num- 
ber of modifications have been made 
and today the order is serving the re- 
quirements of the public better than 
it did at first. Even now there are 
many things in it that in the opinion 
of most of us might well be removed, 
and | believe that as experience with 
the order increases, the order itself 
will be further amended without de- 
stroying the purpose of the order, 
namely, to make the available stoves 
accessible to the people who need 
them most. 


Competitors Cooperate 


One of the most encouraging devel- 
opments during the last 30 months 
is the better understanding that has 
grown up among the manufacturers 
themselves. As we have wrestled with 
the problems that the various orders 
have presented, we have come to 
know one another better. At the be- 
ginning of the defense era we were 
rather suspicious of one another as 
competing manufacturers are likely 
to be. We were rather slow to give 
one another the benefit of the doubt. 
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and rather eager, in our search for 
hidden motives. Today we respect 
one another. We know that our com- 
petitors are the same kind of people 
that we are, that they are substan- 
tial citizens in their own communities, 
and that they are the kind of people 
that have made free enterprise suc- 
cessful in this country. It is possible 
for us to get together on any reason- 
able proposal and to work together 
for what is good for the nation, or 
good for the consumer, without un- 
due thought of how it may affect us 
or the companies that we represent. 
This is a gain that will carry over to 
peacetimes and will make the stove 
business cleaner and more wholesome 


for years to come. 


Washington Cooperates 


Better appreciation of civilian 
needs has developed in Washington. 
There is nothing to be gained by 
raking over old coals, but there was 
a time when it was estimated in Wash- 
ington that the public could survive 
with an exceedingly small quantity of 
new stoves and heaters. The fallacy 
of that belief was exposed a year ago, 
and within the last few months there 
has been evidence of real concern on 
the part of Washington people to pro- 
vide the public with what it actually 
needs, not only has material been 
allocated for the production of civil- 
ian stoves and heaters, but manufac- 
turers have been urged to hasten 
production. They have been assisted 
in procuring materials and purchased 
parts, and it is evident that today the 
Office of Civilian Requirements is 
just as eager to see the necessary num- 
ber of stoves and heaters made as are 
the stove manufacturers themselves. 

Very possibly the stove industry 
should not have been concerned with 
the question of civilian supplies, but 
after a man has been connected with 
an industry for a certain number of 
years he knows what the public ex- 
pects of that industry, and then seeing 
himself unable to fulfill what he re- 
gards as an obligation to the public. 
he just can’t help getting interested in 


the problem. 


Better Coordination 


Our industry suffered severely for 





lack of what we term a “coordinator”. 
We were operating principally under 
three orders: The limitation order. 
the pricing regulation, and a ration- 
ing order. It was thoroughly possible 
that any one of these orders might be 
reasonable and fair in itself, but might 
present big hardships in its incidence 
with one of the other orders. and 
sometimes with both of them. This 
was a matter that was almost impos- 
sible of solution so long as the Plumb- 
ing and Heating Section of WPB, the 
Rationing Branch of OPA, and the 
Pricing Branch of OPA preserved 
absolute autonomy. 

The need was felt for some overall 
authority who could look at the three 
orders at the same time and see not 
only that each order was good in it- 
self but that it was good when taken 
in conjunction with the other orders. 
We have been told that a man can- 
not serve two masters, and verily we 
found it difficult to serve three. 

It is now believed that our praye: 
for a coordinator, although it has not 
been answered in exactly the way that 
we wished, has been heard. and there 
is closer coordination among the 
three agencies that govern us than 
there has been in the past, and I am 
convinced that this is going to con- 
tinue, that orders will be issued by 
one agency only when they are in con- 
formity with orders already issued by 


another agency. 


Materials Supply Looks Better 


It seems to me, without any exact 
knowledge, that we have today a bet- 
ter supply situation. At the beginning 
of 1942 we were practically unarmed. 
We had a comparatively small num- 
ber of men in the training camps. 
Our air force was largely training 
planes, and a large portion of ow 
navy had been sunk at Pearl Harbor. 
Our adversaries were the two nations 
that had devoted themselves to prepa 
ration for war for years. They were 
making rapid conquests. Our allies 
at that time, China, Russia and 
England, seemed almost helpless in 
the face of an enemy attack. and we 
were confronted with the job of arm- 
ing not only ourselves but our allies. 
This meant that every scrap of steel. 
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Let CLY DE handle your 


Porcelain on Steel Problems 





™ most industrial plants, Clyde has been busy with war 
production, but is prepared to handle your porcelain on 


steel requirements promptly and efficiently. 


Newspaper headlines are daily pointing to production 
of household equipment in essential quantities for 1944. For 
those manufacturers who will be returning to civilian pro- 
duction of essential items, Clyde offers a complete porcelain 


on steel finishing service. 


Our wide experience in the application of this most dur- 
able of finishes on table tops, washing machine tubs. bath 
tubs, sinks, lavatories, and innumerable other fabricated 
products affords a background of production finishing knowl- 
edge that is invaluable to the product manufacturer needing 
this service. 

\s your plans materialize for production requiring a 
lifetime porcelain on steel finish, answer your finishing prob- 


lems by calling on jobbing specialists 


CLYDE PORCELAIN STEEL CORPORATION 


CLYDE, OHIO 
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Sketch showing pickling and cleaning layout in Continental Industries’ plant. Tanks are mounted 
above the floor level. The layout is designed for flexibility as it was contemplated that changes 


might be made. 


Sketch of typical 
spray booth show- 
ing method of baffl- 
ing. Note location 
of the exhaust fan 
with relation to roof 
of hooth. 
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BAFFLES 


FAN 








PLAT. 


furnace conveyor manually. This is 
done by hanging the sprayed ware 
on bars mounted on skids. After be- 
ing transported to the oven. the ware 
is transferred to the conveyor cross 
bars. Conveyor bar spacing is 30”. 
Obviously, no alloy material is re- 
quired for these due to the temper- 
atures employed, which are in the 
range of 250° to 740° F. 

The furnace has two zones -—— the 
first. a preheat zone, is approximately 
23’ in length and is heated by a 
1,000,000 BTU per hour gas burner. 
The so-called “Hot Zone” is heated 
by a second 1,000,000 BTU burner. 
Each zone has its own re-circulating 
system which minimizes the flow of 
heat between the adjoining zones. As 
can be seen on the accompanying 
sketch. the heating cycle is designed 
to give 250° F. temperature at the 
entrance, 700° F. at the dividing line 
between the two zones. with a maxi- 
mum temperature in the “Hot Zone” 
of 760° F.. and approximately 600 
F. at the exit opening. Both entrance 
and exit openings have the usual air 
screens to prevent excess loss of heat. 


to page 56 —» 
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Below: Cross sectional view 


of new continuous oven show- 


ing air 


circulation system, 


method of cooling chain and 
conveyor roller arrangement. 



























































This chart plots ware temperature in degrees F. against feet per minute of ware travel. Readings 
were taken by attaching thermocouples to the work throughout the full length of the oven and 


unloading section. 





(Unloading section to right of dotted line 


30 40 


50 


loading section not shown.) 
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STARTING JANUARY [8!8 


IT’S UP TO YOU! 


— January 18th, it’s up to you to lead the 
men and women working in your plant to do them- 
selves proud by helping to put over the 4th War Loan. 

Your Government picks you for this job because you 
are better fitted than anyone else to know what your 
employees can and should do—and you're their natural 
leader. This time, your Government asks your plant to 
meet a definite quota—and to break it, plenty! 

If your plant quota has not yet been set, get in touch now 
with your State Chairman of the War Finance Committee. 

To meet your plant quota, will mean that you will have 
to hold your present Pay-Roll Deduction Plan payments 
at their peak figure—and then get at least an average of one 
EXTRA $100 bond from every worker! 


That’s where your leadership comes in—and the lead- 


ership of every one of your associates, from ‘plant super- 
intendent to foreman! It’s your job to see that your fellow 
workers are sold the finest investment in the world. To 
see that they buy their share of tomorrow—of Victory! 

That won't prove difficult, if you organize for it. Set 
up your own campaign right now—and don’t aim for any- 
thing less than a 100°% record in those extra $100 bonds! 

And here’s one last thought. Forget you ever heard of 
10°)" as a measure of a reasonable investment in War 
Bonds under the Pay-Roll Deduction Plan. Today, thou- 
sands of families that formerly depended upon a single 
wage earner now enjoy the earnings of several. In such 
cases, 10% or 15% represents but a paltry fraction of an 
investment which should reach 25°, 50©,, or more! 
Now then—Up and At Them! 


Keep Backing the Attack!—-WITH WAR BONDS 


This advertisement prepared under the auspices cf the United States Treasury Department and the War Advertising Council 
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Above: Spot welding in- 
side liner plate for Army 


Field Range. 


Right: Typical shearing 
operation on power shear. 


\ few interesting details might be 
added. For instance, the conveyor 
rolls run on 314%” angles, and the wall 
panels are recessed and provision is 
made so that the cold air injected into 
the oven first serves for cooling the 
conveyor chain in the hot zone. and 
this heated air is then used as a re- 
placement or fresh air supply to the 
oven. The oven is designed to run 
with 714% addition of fresh air. 

\ hood area is provided above the 
air seals at each end of the oven. 
and the trapped air is re-circulated 
through the “nozzle duct” at the open- 
ing of the oven. In this manner the 
hot air trapped from the air screen 
assists in keeping the return air at 
a temperature comparable to the oven 
temperature at each end so that not 
“too much” cold air is mixed. 

While this description may sound 
complicated, the oven is actually 
comparatively simple in construction 
and operation, but does provide the 
heating evele which we felt would be 
necessary to accurately meet the spec 
ifications set up by the Quartermaster 
Corps for “low temperature” ceramic 
finishes. Our experience based on 
tests of finished parts would tend to 


bear out our judgment in this respect. 
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Control Laboratory 


One other small but important divi 
sion in our plant which was installed 
for the purpose of maintaining con- 
trol over the operations in the finish- 
ing department is the control labora- 
tory. Here the usual pickle room 
control tests are conducted by titra- 
tion, and provisions are made for 


necessary tests of finished parts. 


Other Possibilities 


While our new plant was designed 
and constructed primarily for the fin 
ishing of parts for the field range. 
the Quartermaster Corps has already 
specified this type finish on other 
items such as tent hoods, spark arrest- 
ors. etc.. and other divisions of the 
War Department have shown con- 
siderable interest in its possibilities. 

Our plant is busy entirely on wat 
work, and will, undoubtedly. continue 
on this basis as long as these wat 
products are required. We have had 
considerable interest evidenced by 
metal product manufacturers in the 
possibility for use of this type of 
finish on post-war products. We do. 
of course, see decided possibilities in 
this connection, but feel our present 
job is to concentrate on war-time re- 


quirements. 


This vieu of one of the pick le 
tanks shows the exhaust sys- 
tem which is used to remove 
steam and fumes from both 
cleaner and acid tanks. 
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to FINISH 


Ingram-Richardson congratulates Dana Chase Publications on the first issue 


of their new magazine, ‘Finish’. 


This new publication is being introduced at an important time for 
the vitreous finishing industry — a time when vitreous finishes have proven 


their place in war as well as peace. 


When our great task is completed and this world returns to normal 


living, vitreous finishes will find a ready market in post-war production. 


May the new magazine, ‘‘Finish’’, meet with success, and may its 
effect help to knit closer the bond between vitreous finishes and modern 


production. 


We at Ing-Rich are in an excellent position to help you on your 
finishing problems. Our vast job-enameling facilities are at your service, 


and our complete line of vitreous frits are stocked at all times. 


INGRAM-RICHARDSON MFG. CO. 


of INDIANA, INC. 


FRANKFORT, IND. 


























every ounce of copper, everything 
that could possibly be used in equip- 
ping the army or the navy must be 
taken away from the civilians. Since 
that time a lot has happened. We 
have made munitions and supplies in 
enormous quantities. We have turned 
out airplanes in this country faster 
than all the enemy countries com- 
bined. We have built an enormous 
navy. We have equipped our sol- 
diers. We have sent large quantities 
of supplies to Russia, and other allies, 
and unless | am misinformed, we 
have built up pretty sizable stock 
piles for our immediate requirements. 
There are reports today that the de- 
mands of the armed services will be 
limited to not a great deal more than 
replacement of expenditures. If this 
is true, there will be a little more steel 
and a little more copper, a little more 
of everything that we need. 

It wasn’t so long ago that pig iron 
was so tight that we were all badly 
worried. Today pig iron is available 
in reasonable quantities where it is 
needed. Today steel is tight, and | 
am not going to be so rash as to say 
that it will not continue to be difli- 


vO- 
fo 


cult to get, but I believe there is 
ing to be some available, more, in 
fact, than there has been in the past. 
The same thing may be true of cop- 
per. Even if the additional quantities 
of steel, copper, and other materials 
are not large, they will be enough to 
make it possible for us to serve the 
public better than we have been able 
to during the last twelve months. 
There is no indication, so far as 
I know, that the labor situation is 
improving, but this is a challenge to 
manufacturers’ ingenuity and one, 
| am sure, that they will meet success- 


fully 


Gleam of Light 


The last gleam of light coming 
through the branches is the improved 
military situation. It was approxi- 
mately two years ago that Pearl Har- 
bor was attacked and we were, broad- 
ly speaking, without an army and 
without a navy. Our future allies 
seemed to be in desperate straits. 


It is not at all certain that England 
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would not be invaded; the Russian 
war seemed like a foot race only it 
was going in the opposite direction 
then, and China appeared to be thor- 
oughly impotent. Since that time we 
have taken men out of the factories 
for the army. We have supplied them 
with arms and ammunition. We have 
supplied our allies and notwithstand- 


Females are Practical . 


care, and | was delighted to find that 
over 20 per cent of those who voted 
for the Dream Kitchen actually voted 
for 100 per cent open planning. As 
one women explained: 

“We live in an informal commun- 
ity where neighbors call in the 
morning and friends come for 
dinner and help with its prepara- 
tion. I could entertain with ease 
and in a beautiful setting in a 
kitchen that opened into a living- 


dining room.” 


The Kitchen of the 


takers, thousands of them. 


Future has 
Careful 
analysis indicates that temperament- 
ally, the women who voted for the 
new kitchen are quite different from 
those who voted for the old kitchen 
and age is not as important as you 
might think. Sixteen or sixty——if they 
liked it, they liked it. 

Obviously, the modern group are 
not as domestic as the traditional 
group. Cooking is not a rite to be 
Their 


imaginations are active. The modern 


performed for duty’s sake. 
voters see the possibilities of having 
a kitchen which is not an isolation 
ward tucked away in the back of the 
house. Our charts of comments show 
hundreds which say that cooking in 
the Kitchen of the Future would be 
“fun”, “easy”, “no work at 
all”, “a pleasure”, “less work”. More- 


“play”, 
over, they realized that the darker 
cabinets would require less upkeep 
and cleaning. 
Their comments on this point went 
like this: 
“Since I want children, I prefer 
soft wood tones rather than the 


all-white ones, ‘cause the white 


ing all the denials from official soure- 
es, I feel, as | have for a long time, 
that we are very close to the end of 
the European war, and not far from 
the end of the Japanese war. Again 
you may accuse me of unreasonable 
optimism, and again | shall say that 
it is a very comfortable affliction. 

As | look at what has transpired 
and try to judge the future by the 
past, 1944 looks much brighter to me. 


(Continued ) 


would be hard to keep clean.” 
Again: 

“Due to my small children I think 
having natural wood cabinets 
would be easier to keep clean.” 

The women who approved whole- 
heartedly the Tried-and-True Kitchen 
are the practical, conservative, budget- 
watching home bodies. The women 
who brag about their cooking as well 
as those who have accumulated cook- 
ing utensils they are fond of. As one 
woman wrote: 

“I’m a conservative New Eng- 

lander and have a limited budget. 
The Tried-and-True Kitchen for 
me. Let a more adventurous soul 
experiment with the marvels of 
the Day-after-Tomorrow Dream 
Kitchen.” 

A careful study of the kitchen en- 
tries quite conclusively indicates that 
there is a conservative group of wom- 
en who are reasonably well satisfied 
with present kitchens and equipment. 
This group wish after-the-war equip- 
ment to be sure-fire and time tested. 

On the other hand, there is a pro 
gressive froup of open-minded worm, 
en who are following new develop 
ments, who are avid for time-saving 
and efficient appliances and who are 
ready at the drop of a hat to have 
such 


equipment installed in thei’ 


homes. 

In kitchens, then, as in every part 
of the house, manufacturers are faced 
with a dual market. In some cases 


appliances which appeal to both 
groups can be developed, but there 
will be a market for conservative ap 
pliances as well as appliances which 
are path-making innovations. 
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can’t be beat. 


sary 
Maintenance 


eliminated. 





Hommelaya Feit 


Hommelaya, Hommel’s one coat white 
porcelain finish has been tested and prov- 
en on actual products over a period of ten 
years It is a development of The O. 
Hommel Co. engineers that has been con- 
stantly improved since its introduction. 
Years of intensive research work and pro- 
duction experience give you a porcelain 
finish that will lend all the beauty and 
durability of porcelain enamel to your 
Products at a savings of about 1/3 over 
regular enameling procedure. Many of 


Hommel Spray Guns 





VA Lame | «Ausf / 
MMEL FRIT and OXIDES 


you to invest; 
omme!l 


°. lin 8 
ain Sneak” Clays, <= Frits, 


g O. 
8¢ Porcela; xides 

















Porcelain Enamel is a successful fin- 
ce. ish for service stations and architect- 
ural work. Attractive color combina- 
tions with Hommel enameling oxides. 
OHCO Frit gives a permanent finish 
of everlasting sales a 


Hommel’s new porcelain 


enamel finish will bring 
new beauty to products 
now using’ porcelain 
enamel and is adaptable 
to many products that 
have been denied the 
advantages of porcelain 
enamel in the past. 








gate the advant. 






the adva h 
nt shes, 
ommel ain” Porcelain pee Proves 
im strength ©Nng oxides are amel. 
mean lower °F color. Lower “Nnsurpassed 
Shades are availabl Thousands of ages 
in ie. c 
color fo, Over 52 vensclute uniformity 
3. 










a sanitar y 
tim as life. 
i beau y. Porce. 


the products shown in this advertisement 
were finished in Hommelaya and have 
been in service from 2 to 10 years. The 
O. Hommel Company does not claim 
Hommelaya to be a cure-all for the en- 
ameling industry, but it has a definite 
place and can assure the enameler sub- 
stantial savings when recommended by 
us. 








rae O, HOMMEL © 


209 Fourth Avenue 
q “The World’s Most Complete Ceramic Supplier” 


Pittsburgh, Penna. 
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Payne-Mahoney started in business 
in 1929, in a little 20 x 40 enameling 
plant. Undismayed by depression 
conditions, they started to energetic- 
ally sell porcelain enamel for illum- 
inated sign faces. The hanging type 
of furnace, designed by themselves, 
was one of the first of its kind to 
be built. 


only electric 


For some time it was the 
furnace for porcelain 
enameling on the Pacific Coast. Now 
installed 
this type of furnace. Gradually they 


a stove manufacturer has 
convinced sign producers and users 
that porcelain was a practicable and 
economical material. Gradually they 
enlarged their miniature plant. 
They 


bing, doing show case exteriors, re- 


extended into general job- 


frigerator work, rest room equip- 


ment; but above all, signs—commer- 
cial signs and traflic signs. Now they 
15,000 square feet of 


floorspace and own their own build- 


occupy ove! 


ing. 
“We are ready for the postwar de- 


mand for porcelain enamel,” Ma- 


Using P. E. Equipment for Uncle Sam . . (Continued) 


honey says. “We believe it will be a 
big demand. In fact, the demand al- 
ready exists. We are not fooling our- 
selves that reconversion will be with- 
out its difficulties, even though me- 
chanically it will be relatively simple 
for our plant. The difficulties will be 
in obtaining materials quickly and in 
getting skilled people back to work. 
ee In the matter 
of materials, it is unlikely there will 
be release of restrictions until the 
Government is certain that the Army 
and the Navy are through. We shall 
have to face these problems, in greater 
or less degree during the first year of 
peace. 

“But we are optimistic. We see a 
very fine future ahead for our in- 
dustry, which in more ways than one 


has been tested by the war.” 


Follow 


more exclusive stories by 


Finish and you will read 
Miss Gid- 
low concerning enamel plant activity 
on the West Coast. 


A War Baby — Man Size Job . . (Continued) 


and not to a beautiful walnut grain 
cabinet. Although this might be de 


sirable from an appearance stand- 
point alone, weight and cost restric- 
tions would make it impossible to 
consider. Low cost was another es- 
sential in order that the heaters would 
be available to all who needed them. 

First we considered porcelain en- 
amel for the exterior only, but we 
finally decided to finish all the metal 

Asa 
Heater 


has 421% square feet of porcelain en- 


parts instead of compromising. 
result the new Conservator 
ameled steel including such parts as 


base, body and jacket as well as 


1713 pounds of enameled cast iron 


including top, doors, door frame, 
hinges and collar damper. 

All this production is maintained 
in our own plant; the porcelain en- 
amel being fired in our continuous 


electric furnaces. 


Most Important Job 


While we are still continuing to do 
other war work, we have felt that in 
producing large quantities of coal 
heaters to meet urgent requirements 
our company has been playing at 
least a small part in helping the war 
effort. 


Wartime Stove Conference . . (Continued) 


cooperation with stove manufacturers. 

Highlights from the social angle 
were the Annual Dinner for the Board 
of Trustees and Members of the Ex- 
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ecutive Committees on Wednesday 
evening, an “Open House” by Robert- 
shaw Thermostat Company in their 


suite at the Netherlands Plaza, and 


the President’s Reception and Dinner 
on Thursday evening. After-dinner 
speaker at the President’s Dinner was 
Alden P. Chester, Vice President of 
Globe American Corporation, Koko- 
mo, Indiana. 

Newly elected officers of the Insti- 
tute for 1944 are: 

President: Johm E. Russell, Presi- 
dent, Majestic Manufacturing Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Missouri. 





New Institute Trustees 


Henry H. Morse, Vice President 
Florence Stove Company 
Gardner, Massachusetts 


S. E. Little, Vice President 
American Stove Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 


R. W. Turnbull, President 
Edison Gen. Elec. Appl. Co. 
Chicago, Hlinois 


Albert M. Kahn, Vice President 
Estate Stove Company 
Hamilton, Ohio 


John E. Russell, President 
Majestic Manufacturing Co. 
Saint Louis, Missouri 


Lewis Moore, Jr.. President 
Marshall Stove Company 
Lewisburg, Tennessee 


J. L. Raulston, General Manager 
United States Stove Company 
South Pittsburg, Tennessee 


Bolling Jones, Jr., President 
Atlanta Stove Works, Inc. 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Foskett Brown, President 
Gray & Dudley Company 
Nashville, Tennessee 











Vice President: Henry H. Morse, 
Vice President, Florence Stove Com- 
pany, Gardner, Mass. 

Foskett Brown, Presi- 
and Dudley 


Secretary : 
dent, Gray Company. 
Nashville, Tennessee. 

Assistant Secretary: Jennings Bb. 
Gordon, President, Southern Co-Op- 
erative Foundry Co., Rome, Georgia. 


If we can judge from the attend- 
ance at meetings, the amount of open 
discussion and the obvious prelimi- 
nary work done by those Industry 
members who led the discussions, it 
would seem that this Institute group 
should go a long way toward ironing 
out their mutual problems through 
cooperative effort. 
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ENAMELING CLAYS 


B* research in our own and outside laboratories, 
we developed and sold a satisfactory tonnage of 
Enamelers Clays before the war. 

We are now in the midst of an ambitious program 
of Enamel Clay research. At our various mining prop- 
erties we are doing a complete job of modernizing 
our production facilities, assuring you of finer Enamel- 


ers Clays after the war. 


Consult Your Frit and 
Supply Companies Regarding 


Our Clays 


UNITED CLAY 


O R P O 


MINES 


TRENTON NEW JERSEY 
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Left: Smiling “Sam” Dunckel, 
Vanaging Director of the Insti- 
tute—Right: Cribben & Sexton's 
Vice Pres., Frank Hoenigmann. 











Below: Chicago Vit's “Ed” Smith tick- 
les the “funny bone” of Renown Stove’s 


Sales Magr., M. J. Turck. 









Below: These happy American 
Stove men are k. C. Holt, 
Cincinnati Representative, and 
“Mark” Pender, Washington 
Representative. 
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Belou Robertshaw’s — Sales 
Manager Frank Post (left), 
with “Sam” Harrington, Pur 
chasing Agent for A-B Stow 
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For a Fresh Start 
STOP 


More than 5000 hotels on the continent and 
in nearby territories, representing the seventh 


largest industry, allied for service and progress 


AMERICAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
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LORD BALTIMORE HOTEL 


Our ears are red .. . and we like 
it. In fact, it’s this tremendous 
amount of talking about the per- 
sonal way we look after folks, the 
exceptional comfort of every one 
of our 700 rooms and the palate- 
tickling quality of our food that 
stimulate this pleasant gossip. Next 
time you're in Baltimore, stop in 
and let us show you what they 
talk about. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 





ALBERT 








THE HOTEL 
THE Wonta 


HOTELS 


You'll get more for your money at Pick Hotels. Spa- 
cious, comfortable rooms. Delicious food and real 


personal service 


CHICAGO, ILL 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN......... TULLER HOTEL 


eeeee GREAT NORTHERN HOTEL 


DAYTON, OHIO . ... c cece ee cenee MIAMI HOTEL 
COLUMBUS, OHIO.........CHITTENDEN HOTEL 
COLUMBUS, OHIO........ FORT HAYES HOTEL 


TOLEDO, OHIO . «ws ceeenes FORT MEIOS HOTEL 


CINCINNATI OHIO.. FOUNTAIN SQUARE HOTEL 
CANTON, OHIO oo... ccccescnnes BELDEN HOTEL 
SOUTH BEND, INDIANA......... OLIVER HOTEL 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA...... ANTLERS HOTEL 
ANDERSON, INDIANA....... ANDERSON HOTEL 
TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA. TERRE HAUTE HOUSE 
ASHLAND, KENTUCKY........ VENTURA HOTEL 


OWENSBORO, KENTUCKY. OWENSBORO HOTEL 
JACKSON, TENNESSEE. NEW SOUTHERN HOTEL 
eeeeeeees MARK TWAIN HOTEL 
erereceses -+» RALEIGH HOTEL 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
WACO, TEXAS 








All at moderate prices. 








WHENEVER YOU SEE TH 








WORD PICK THINK OF ALBERT PICK HOTEL 


ae 
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If you find this publication useful, please consider the fact that these, the original advertisers in 


FinisH, made its publication possible. 
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